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“Forcing the Hudson River Passage.” Oil on canvas, 28” x 45”. Signed and 

dated Dominic Serres, 1779. The action off Spuyten Duyvil in the Autumn 

of 1776 involving the British Frigates Phoenix, Roebuck and Tartar. 
$3,500. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 
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EYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


4 This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 











To My Patrons 


AcH YEAR at this time it is my custom and pleasure to 
print the names of THE Art Dicest Patrons for the cur- 
nt year. It is one of the most enjoyable of the myriad tasks 
that keep an editor moving. This year the list of Patrons is 
the longest in the 19-year history of the Dicest, and I hope 
ou will understand if, with full consciousness of contempo- 
mry conditions, I take this as a vote of confidence in my 
stewardship. It has been a difficult year for publishers—the 
paper problem, labor shortages, lateness of the mails, etc.— 
it, judging from your response, the year has not been with- 
success in turning out an honest news-magazine of art. 
And, since a magazine, like all temporal endeavors, depends 
upon the value of the human equation, I want to take this 
ppportunity to thank publicly my current staff for its fine 
pirit and excellent work (you will find their names on page 
5); they constitute the best staff I ever blue-pencilled. 

Once again I want to stress the fact that the list of Dicest 
Patrons (see pages 26, 27, 28 and 29) is not a list of the 
magazine's subscribers. It is a list of those readers who have 
upported the Dicest during the past year by contributions 
pver and above the regular annual subscription fee. There 

e three divisions: Life Patrons, those who have given $25 
or a life subscription; Double Annual Patrons, those who 
have contributed $10, either as renewals or as gifts to their 
riends; and Annual Patrons, those who have contributed $5, 
ither as a two-year renewal or as a gesture of mutual art 
interest to some particular friend. 

It is loyalty and support of this kind that has carried the 
Dicest through the years of prosperity, depression and war 
since it was founded on a New Jersey hilltop in 1926. We 
of the Dicest staff know that we must continue to deserve 
your support, if the magazine is not to die somewhere along 
the long road—just as political systems, which fail to be 
pliable to their times, pass into the history of yesteryear. 















Frank Lloyd Wright's Museum 


A’ A LUNCHEON given at the Hotel Plaza for the art press, 
Patron Solomon Guggenheim, Director Hilla Rebay and 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright jointly announced plans for 
he proposed Museum of Non-Objective Painting, to be erected 
at 89th Street and Fifth Avenue, just across the street from 
he National Academy. Those who may have in the past 
Criticized the Baroness Rebay’s collection, surely will be 
able to find only words of praise for her brilliant executive 
ought in retaining Frank Lloyd Wright to design the home 
of the collection. No other structure by the great modern 
architect exists in New York City, and he has taken full 
advantage of this opportunity to exercise his trail-blazing 
genius. From his inventive mind have come ideas which will 
probably change the basic principles of museum building. 
The plans call for a poured concrete structure about ten 
stories high, unbroken by entrances or exits as it follows 
he form of a continuous spiral ramp (the gentle grade being 
two and one-half inches to 20 feet). The building will be 24 
#eet wider at the top than at the bottom, and the ramp will 
ford three-quarters. ofa mile.of continuous wall space in 
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the course of its spiral ascent within the babel-esque tower. 
Elevators will permit easy access to any part of the collec- 
tion (electric wheel chairs and many benches will also aid 
in preventing museum fatigue). The pictures will have neither 
frame nor glass, but will be mounted in the wall; an incline 
of three feet from base of wall will keep spectators at the 
proper distance from the exhibits. Ozone will be circulated 
throughout the building, and dust will be controlled by a 
suction device in the basement; light will be reflected from 
mirrors indirectly upon the pictures.. These are a few of the 
innovations, all of which must wait on the end of the war, 
the approval of New York City Building Authority and the 
discovery of a builder able to turn Wright’s complicated 
dream into reality. A million dollars has been appropriated. 

We left the Plaza realizing we had talked with one of the 
few great creative minds in America, a man who will perhaps, 
within the next generation, change the building map of the 
United States more than our bombers did Europe’s. 





Neat Issue—September 15 


Tr THE OLD Days it was possible to figure the length of the 

art season; it opened in mid-October and for no intelli- 
gent reason, except that everybody assumed that everybody 
else lost interest in art with the approach of warm weather, 
ended around the middle of May. This year, with boom times 
along 57th Street, the traditional schedule has been knocked 
galley-west; June was one of the most active months in art 
galleries. As a result the season was extended, and is only 
now going into its annual doldrums, which will probably 
last for the next six weeks. In view of these conditions, pub- 
lication of the September issue of the Dicest will be post- 
poned from the lst to the 15th of the month, at which time 
the news-pace will be accelerated as the art world prepares 
for an early opening of perhaps the best season in a genera- 
tion. So please do not worry if your next DicEsT arrives on 
September 15, a fortnight later than usual. We want it to 
be a good issue. 


Ejected by Brooklyn 


ae just didn’t like “them things,” meaning the 
1,800 square feet of murals by Alois Fabry, Jr., which 
were installed in 1938 in the entrance to the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Hall by the Federal Art Project. Painted in a forceful 
semi-modern style, the murals caused irritation among the 
worthy burghers almost from the day of conception. “They 
should have stood in Manhattan,” was consensus of the 
building’s attendants. And not being a people to stand idly 
by while civic pride is being bruised, they have now done 
something about it. The simmering battle came to a head on 
July 27, when it was learned by the New York Times that 
the Municipal Art Commission had granted the request of 
Borough President John Cashmore to remove the giant murals 
to some other place—not specified, but with all due regard 

for the physical welfare of the paintings. 
Drawing on such characters as Walt Whitman, the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Col. John A. Roebling (builder of 
[Please turn to page 19] 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Our Error 
Sir: In the July DIcEst, on page 14, it 
is stated The Sower by Millet was bought 
for the whacking sum of $30,000. Eleven 
pages later it is stated, “$26,000 for Mil- 
let’s The Sower’—a difference of a mere 
$4,000. What was the purchase price? 
—GERTRUDE M. WILLARD, Phila. 





Ed.: Our error. Two Millet canvases were 
sold in the Vanderbilt sale at Parke- 
Bernet last April. It was his Paysanne 
Revenant du Puits that brought $30,000; 
The Sower sold for $26,000—both “whack- 
ing” sums. 


After the Prom Was Over 
Sir: Memo to Jo Gibbs from B. H. Hayes, 
Jr.: reference to your article on Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin in July 1 DIGEsT, page 12. 
Another member of the family, daughter 
Mary Elizabeth, came from Rock Hall to 
visit the boys at Andover about four 
years ago at Prom time. She has stayed. 
—BARTLETT B. HAYES, Jr., Director, 

Addison Gallery, Andover. 


Crime Against Youth 
Sir: I have been very appreciative of 
Ralph Pearson’s articles in the DIGEST. 
In “Crime Against Youth” he explains ex- 
cellently the extent of the wrong being 
perpetrated on the students at the ma- 
jority of schools. Besides the unenlighten- 
ment so apparent in all this teaching, 
there is foisted upon them a thick layer 
of dead conventionality that sooner or 
later prevents most of them from re- 
acting to the very essence of art—its per- 
sonal and original quality. Thus they are 
not only the victims of their own bad edu- 
cation, but in turn fortify the very insti- 
tution that has perpetrated the “crime.” 
—Vicci Sperry, Chicago 


One Word 
Sir: Just one word in response to the 
editorial in the July 1 DIGEST on tolerance. 
Bravo! 
—LENARD KEsTER, Los Angeles 


Puzzle Pictures 
Sir: I cannot resist expressing my re- 
gret at the modern tendency of artists 
to make just puzzles out of their pictures. 
For instance, The Jungle by Wifredo Lam 
in the July DicEst. It looks like stuff dug 
up from some old graveyard, and then 
placed in design. Modern art has its val- 
ues, but I hate to see it degenerating into 
the class of puzzle pictures. 
—KatTeE T. Cory, Prescott, Ariz. 


A Soldier Speaks 
Sir: I would like to see the day when 
Mr. John Public is as familiar with Amer- 
ica’s artists as he is with her professional 
ball players. America will fall heir to 
some gigantic responsibilities after this 
conflict has been won, and I would want 
her to lead her ideals in the arts as vigor- 
ously as she carried her ideals in this war. 
Sponsorship and recognition have stimu- 
lated movements in art, but the artists 
of today and tomorrow will need mass 
interest and support. 
—Prc. HERMAN H. Grarr, Luzon. 


That Empty Feeling 
Sir: The Dicest takes me spiritually to 
the life of art, my life, which I had to 
leave what seems to be decades ago. We 
over here get few opportunities to paint. 
Your magazine helps fill in the emptiness 
which every painter feels when he is away 

from his work. 

—CapT. FRANK JOHN RUSSELL, 
Assam, India. 
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War in the Pacific 
—Drama at the Met 


BEYOND THE EXCELLENCE of the record 
jt presents, probably one of the most 
striking aspects of the current exhibi- 
tion of 100 paintings and drawings by 
combat and correspondent artists de- 
picting “The War Against Japan,” at 
the Metropolitan Museum, is the high 
level of artistic creation maintained by 
the exhibitors. Here are the facts of 
the bitter Pacific fighting—in as accur- 
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Director 


vealed in the latest newsreel. And al- 


though nearly all the pictures were 
RT painted close enough to the time of ob- 
7 servation to be termed on-the-spot works 
atone rather than artistic distillations of past 
tionally experiences, they nevertheless retain 
their integrity as paintings and draw- 
ings. Stripped of their war import many 
/ YORK of the pictures would still be vitally in- 


teresting art. 

The 17 reporting artists represented 
cover the history of the fighting men 
in the Pacific, recording in full the now 
famous battles—from the invasion of 
the Philippines, the retaking of Correg- 
idor and Manila, Leyte, Luzon, Lin- 
gayen Gulf, Guadalcanal, Bougainville, 
Arawe, Munda, Cape Gloucester, Ren- 
dova to Okinawa. 

Sent by the Navy were Lieutenants 
William Draper, Edward Millman and 
Dwight Shepler, who saw action from 
earliest campaigns to the taking of 
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Enemy Air Attack, Arawe: CAPT. BARSE MILLER 


Manila. To record the progress up the 
Pacific islands to the Japanese home- 
land the Army sent Captains Barse 
Miller, Sidney Simon, Frede Vidar, and 
T/Sgt. Samuel D. Smith. Attached. to 
the Marine Corps and right up front 
were combat artists Capt. George Hard- 


Cape Gloucester Air Drome: Capt. FREDE VIDAR 


ing, Sgt. Sherman Loudermilk, Sgt. 
John McDermott, MT/Sgt. Elmer Wex- 
ler, Sgt. Paul Arlt and Pfc. Harry Tep- 
ker. Rounding out the coverage are 
paintings by Life correspondents Aaron 
Bohrod, former member of the Army’s 
War Art Unit, David Fredenthal, Paul 
Sample and Howard Cook, one of the 
original members of the South Pacific 
War Art Unit. 


Almost as fresh as the latest head- 
line at this writing are the watercol- 
ors by Jamieson, dated April, 1945, Oki- 
nawa. The large view, D-Day Plus One 
—Green Beach Two, showing the Sixth 
Division CP moving to new positions 
after the infantry had pushed inland 
some few miles, is one of the clearest 
pictorial expressions of “what it was 
like over there.” Well composed, it re- 
veals the thin line of men and machines 
moving into the island, while a smaller 
row of refugees marches to temporary 
shelter camps, against a harbor crowded 
with warships. In Second Battalion CP 
Motobu, Jamieson presents headquar- 
ters company surveying the pockets of 
fighting. Into the Valley pictures “Fox” 
company on route through rugged hills 
to reinforce “Easy” and “George” com- 
panies. 

Navy artist Millman, too, used wa- 
tercolor—here to cover the Philippine 
invasion in a large series of small pic- 
tures, skilfully worked with economy 
of means. With a fine feeling for places 
and an understanding of the small de- 


[Please turn to page 18] 
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Trial of Collaborationist Stephane Lauzanne: FLoyp Davis. (Courtesy Life) 


Davis & Davis Interpret Postwar Paris 


IN THE FALL of 1944 Life Magazine 
sent Floyd and Gladys Rockmore Davis 
to Paris to record the post-liberation 
mood of that most beloved of cities. In 
contrast to their literary content, the 
paintings they brought back (repro- 
duced in the July 16 issue of Life) and 
now on view at the Time & Life In- 
formation Center through August, were 
an intriguing surprise to the art world. 
To alert observers husband and wife 
appeared to have accomplished, if not a 
complete turn-about, some decidedly un- 
expected reversals of technique. 

A popular illustrator, Floyd Davis, 
concentrating on the wartime aspects 
of Paris, painted his observations with 
humor, caricature or bitterness, rather 
than pure realism. His wife, who lim- 
ited her impressions to the nostalgic 
scenes remembered by all Paris visi- 
tors, abandoned her lush, sensuous style 
to turn in charming, somewhat primi- 
tive views of a quaint mediaeval city. 

It is too soon to tell whether Gladys 
Davis’ paintings herald a complete 


change in style, but we suspect that 
part of her departure derives from a 
conviction that Paris, though altered 
by war, will emerge once more the city 
she was—not through a flashing Phoe- 
nix-like rebirth, but gradually because 
her changes were only superimposed 
and soon shed. For that reason prob- 
ably, she has emphasized the old Gothic 
character of the city, painting its in- 
habitants, more or less flatly, in pic- 
turesque garb and pose. Black domi- 
nates her palette but it is used both as 
a foil for brighter color and for its 
mediaeval significance, rather than for 
gloomy prophecy. 

Bookstalls (see reproduction), one of 
the most memorable pictures in the 
show, illustrates this spirit well. There 
are soldiers along the stalls but they 
seem to have little significance com- 
pared to the timeless character of the 
seated old lady and the bearded student. 

Mrs. Davis’ new style is also observed 
in Guignol Theatre where children and 
architecture are painted in flat, bright 


Bookstalls Along the Seine: GLapys Davis (Courtesy Life) 


color and simple pattern. Luxembourg 
Garden comprises a mixed technique: 
the grass and treetops are sensuously 
rendered in contrast to the well-charae. 
terized but flat figures. More familiar 
Gladys Davis, and unique in the show 
for that reason, is Chez Suzy, a Mont- 
marte nightclub painted with responsive 
pigment and glowing light. 

The paintings by Floyd Davis pre. 
sent a more transient aspect of Paris, 
The large Scribe Hotel Barroom, head- 


quarters for correspondents in France, | 


shows a gathering of newsparermen and 
women, (including him and his wife, 
Janet Flanner of The New Yorker, Wijj- 
liam Shirer, Ernest Hemingway, H. VY. 
Kaltenborn and a number of Life men), 
all satirically portrayed. A timely and 
well painted canvas is Collaborationist 
Trial, with Stephane Lauzanne, former 
editor of Le Matin at the dock. Other 
pictures, like those of the soldier buy- 
ing perfume and another on a boy- 
meets-girl theme are lighter interpreta- 
tions of Paris, 1944 while Torture Cham- 
ber is straight, fine easel painting, on a 
brutal war theme. 
—JUDITH KAYE REeEp. 


With Aaron Bohrod 
On Three Fronts 


WITH WAR ART figuring prominently 
both in the news and in major exhibi- 
tions, Associated American Artists de- 
voted the back mezzanine gallery to 
what almost amounted to a small “re- 
trospective” show of the work of artist- 
correspondent Aaron Bohrod. The six- 
teen small-to-medium-sized pictures, 
which were displayed during the middle 


two weeks of July, represented at least 


three campaign ribbons—the Solomons 
and South Pacific, which Bohrod cov- 
ered for the War Department; the Nor- 
mandy invasion and later the advance 
into Germany with Patton’s Third 
Army, which he covered for Life maga- 
zine. 

The most gripping of these docu- 
mentary canvases are those dealing 
with the violent death and destruction 
in Normandy. The troops and materiel, 
smoke and rubble of the First Day in 
Caen, an American tank exploding on 
a mine in the Entry into Coutances, the 
Military Necessity of hanging a Cross 
with a tangle of Signal Corps wires, 
are also highly successful as paintings. 

War is in evidence chiefly by way 
of uniforms in the more _ peaceable 
scenes of the South Pacific—sailors on 
shore leave looking over the local va- 
riety of females, reading comic strips, 
relaxing in a make-shift barber shop 
set up in a grove of palms. GI genius 
for naming their vehicles is plainly 
visible on the door of a truck on the 
Guadalcanal airfield. The name is Snafu 
Maru.—J. G. 


Coins in Time of War 


Wartime coins dating back to the 16th 
century comprise an unusual exhibition 
at the Newark Museum through the 
summer. The coins, ‘which were pre- 
sented to the museum by Frank Ll 
Liveright, were issued by Europeat 
cities and states for temporary use dut- 
ing a Seige. 
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He Saw War Coming 


Tus YEAR the summer season, usu- 
ally devoted to group shows, seemed al- 
most equally divided between galleries’ 
seasonal reviews and exhibitions of war 
art. Significant among the latter group 
is Arnold Hoffmann’s one-man show, at 
the A. C. A. Gallery through August 3. 
Unlike many other artists who are 
making war the theme of their current 
| production, Hoffmann had begun his 

series of war paintings long before the 

United States was drawn into battle. 

Thirteen years ago Hoffmann paint- 
ings, depicting planes strafing civilians 
and gas-masked housewives wheeling 
perambulators, appeared in exhibitions. 
From then on an increasing proportion 
of his work was devoted to picturing 
various outcroppings of war throughout 
the world. In 1942 the A. C. A. Gallery 
held an exhibition of his anti-Nazi 
paintings and in the same year the 
Soviet government accepted his dra- 
matic work, Stalingrad. 

The current exhibition of war pic- 
tures alternates between representation- 
al portrayals of war in Europe and 
generalized comment on modern war- 
time destruction, both described in well 
understood, expressionistic technique. In 
the first class are Lidice recently ac- 
cepted by the Czech government, a 
work whose execution and concept re- 
alizes the incredible brutality of the 
theme; Liberation (see reproduction), 
accepted by Poland, and the heroic 
tempera sketch Stalingrad. 

Just as impressive, but relying on 

| comprehensive understanding rather 

than reportage, are works like the 
| White Horse, poetic in its haunting 
desolation and Landscape 1944, dramat- 
ically lighted and showing a war-rav- 
aged nature. Both are devoid of the 
human misery dominating the other 
works. In Struggle, a large canvas in 
the romantic manner of Delacroix, Hoff- 
mann has totaled all the horrors of 
war—murder, rape, pillage—to produce 
a tortured mass of men and horses in- 
tent on complete annihilation. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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A Museum in a Cave 


France Recovers Her Art From “Catacombs” 


The City of Paris lost no time in 
removing its art treasures to places of 
safety during the early days of the 
war. Church windows were packed into 
the cellars of the Pantheon, Paintings 
were sent to Touraine and Anjou, and 
sculpture was stored in the crypt of 
Eglise Saint-Sulpice, the original 13th 
century church which is ideal in con- 
struction for use as a bomb shelter. 
It took eight months of intensive work 
to take an inventory of the treasures 
from the churches of Paris alone, de- 
tailed maps being accompanied by nota- 
tions of every crack and mutilation. 

Newly released photographs of all 
the Christs, Virgins and Saints, placed 
in niches formed by the vaults of the 
underground church, look like the an- 
cient catacombs. Patriarchs and saints 
peer out of the shadows in the dim light, 
Joseph and Mary lean toward each 
other in tender confidence. Most of the 
statues are grave and unbending, seem- 


Liberation: ARNOLD HoFFMANN. On View at A.C.A. Gallery 





ing to resent their absence from their 
proper places. All except one, the only 
secular work there, Houdon’s sly Vol- 
taire. 

In the group reproduced are, at the 
right, Renard’s Tomb of Henry of Lor- 
raine, the Voltaire figure in the center, 
and at the left is the sculpture by Jean- 
Baptiste Tuby, based on the painting 
of the 17th century artist Charles Le 
Brun, showing the mother of Le Brun 
leaving her tomb at the voice of an 
angel on the day of the Last Judgment. 


Herman Shulman Dies 


HERMAN SHULMAN, attorney and one 
of the most progressive collectors of 
modern art in America, died in the 
Stamford (Conn.) Hospital July 23 after 
a brief illness at the age of 48. Mr. Shul- 
man was an art patron in the truest 
meaning of the term. His sense of art 
values was unusually keen, and many 
times it guided him to’new talent long 
before other collectors discovered what 
he had seen at first glance. Consequent- 
ly, it became almost routine for art 
writers, upon viewing some exciting 
item in a national exhibition, to read on 
the accompanying plaque: “Lent by Her- 
man Shulman.” 

Born in Rumania, Mr. Shulman came 
to the United States when he was six 
years old; he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Albama and the Columbia 
Law School, was admitted to the bar 
in 1920, after serving in the first World 
War. As an attorney he specialized in 
corporate law, and was prominent in the 
case of Loft vs. Guth, which decided 
control and ownership of the Pepsi-Cola 
Company, of which he was a director at 
his death. Mr. Shulman was vice ,chair- 
man of the American Zionist Emergency 
Council. 

Surviving are a widow, the former 
Rebecca Bildmer; two sons, Ensign Paul 
Shulman, on duty in the Pacific, and 
Pfc. Mark A. Shulman, now in France; 
and a sister, Mrs. Eva Keschin. 


Winter Morning: Emit GANSO 


lowa Buys Five Progressive Americans 


IT TAKES COURAGE to assemble and 
put on a major exhibition in the deep 
heart of this country in mid-summer. 
That such courage is sometimes recog- 
nized and materially appreciated is 
well demonstrated by the interest which 
attended the first summer exhibition 
of contemporary art, held at the State 
University of Iowa last month. 

The four paintings chosen for pur- 
chase from the recommendations of 
the jury (see July 1 DicestT) were Sultry 
Day by Stuart Edie, Room No. 5 by 
James Lechay, Still Life by Bradley 
Walker Tomlin, and The Abbey by 
Karl Zerbe. Edie is already a member 
of the University staff, and Lechay 
will join it in September. A fifth can- 
vas, Winter Morning by Emil Ganso, 
was bought before the opening of the 
show because, Dr. Longman states, “we 
wanted that one in particular.” Ganso 
was one of Iowa’s most revered teach- 
ers when his untimely death occurred 
there in 1941. 


Dr. Longman writes that quite a 


Still Life: BRADLEY WALKER TOMLIN 


number of the paintings from the show 
were sold to private collectors, and 
that the museums and galleries of 
the region sent representatives to study 
the exhibition with a view to pur- 
chasing. With the formation of an Iowa 
Art Association, now in the process of 
being organized, he hopes that funds 
for future acquisitions for the collec- 
tion will be increased. 


Copeland Burg in Santa Barbara 


Copeland Burg, prominent Chicago 
modern, is holding his first big one man 
exhibition in August at the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum. The show covers the 
period from 1935, when Burg began 
painting, through the years when he 
was an art critic and includes some 
paintings he did on a recent four-month 
trip to Mexico. Burg is represented in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy and the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica collection (now on 
exhibition in Boston). 


New Britain Adds 
21 to Its Collection 


IN THE FOUR SHORT YEARS of its exist- 
ence, the Art Museum of the New 
Britain Institute has assembled for its 
permanent collection a representative 
group of American painting that would 
do credit to an older and larger insti- 
tution. 

The twenty-one purchases made dur- 
ing the last year by Director Sanford 
Low and Advisor J. Stewart Lacey ma- 
terially strengthen the section on con- 
temporary work. Among these paintings 
are Rodeo by Gifford Beal, Queens Land- 
scape by Louis Bouche, Mimosa and 
Other Flowers and Cellist by Esther 
Williams, Turkoman by Boardman Rob- 
inson, Bali Figure by Maurice Sterne, 
Boatyard in Spring by John Heliker, 
The New Hat by Jon Corbino; three 
portraits: Alex W. Stanley by Sidney 
Dickinson, Ike Finn by Jere Wickwire, 
Mrs. Burling by Douglas Gorsline; and 
a group of watercolors: Repair Shop, 
Criqueville, Normandy by Ogden Pleiss- 
ner, Corbino’s Riding by the Shore, 
Skunk Cabbage by Henry Schnaken- 
berg, and James McBey’s Hudson River 
at 96th Street and New York from 
Staten Island. 

Of particular interest among the 
acquisitions of earlier work is the Mu- 
seum’s first canvas from the brush of 
a local artist who made good, Roundout 
Creek by John Kensett, who was born 
in Cheshire, only a short distance from 
New Britain. Other purchases include 
Lady of Shalott by John LaFarge, Por- 
trait of a Child by William Chase, Isidor 
Pelfresne by George Fuller, Late Af- 
ternoon by George Inness, Paris Market 
by Jerome Myers, Céte de Normandie 
by Boudin, and River Landscape by 
Pierre Rousseau. 


Bought by Britannica 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Collec- 
tion, now being exhibited at the Boston 
Museum (until Aug. 26), announces the 
purchase of two more paintings by 20th 
century Americans—Hobart Nichols 
and Karl Zerbe. This raises to 125 the 
number of pictures in Britannica’s col- 
lection. 

The Nichols canvas is called Shifting 
Shadows, and is typical of the realistic 
landscapes which have won him s0 
many honors. Mr. Nichols is president 
of the National Academy. Zerbe’s pic- 
ture, painted in encaustic, an ancient 
method of painting with heated wax 
as the element binding the colors, is 
entitled Troopers and, in the artist's 
words, depicts “clown, fool, crook and 
tramp together as the personae dra- 
matis of the human comedy.” Zerbe is 
head of the painting department of the 
Boston Museum School of Fine Arts. 


Woodmere Picks Best 

From its exhibition of the “Best Pic- 
tures and Sculptures of 1944-45,” the 
Woodmere Art Gallery in Philadelphia 
has purchased the following oils for its 
permanent collection: Linda by Maurice 
Malarsky, Martin’s Hackneys, Chestnut 
Hill by Elizabeth Coyne, Woodstock 
Valley by Mary Butler, Drama of F 
by Constance Cochran and Old House 
by Thomas Flavell. 
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Kootz Opens Gallery 


SAMUEL M. Koortz, who writes mystery 
stories as well as passionate defenses 
of advance guard art, has opened his 
new gallery with a group showing of 
works by William Baziotes, Byron 
Browne, Fritz Glarner, Carl Holty, Fer- 
nand Leger and Robert Motherwell. 
Of the six artists, who each explore 
one or more of the bypaths in the 
rarified jungle of abstract art, all but 
Browne were represented in Mr. Kootz’ 
debut show at the Feig] Galleries this 
spring (see April 15, Dicest). Most of 
the paintings, however are being shown 
for the first time. 

Best known of the six, of course, is 
Leger, who is represented by one work 
for each of the last three years since 
he came to America: The canvas 503 
(1943), which has the peculiar sour 
yellow eliminated from the later works; 
Mechanical Elements (1944), an ab- 
straction strongly integrated in the 
manner of Chinese block puzzles; and 
a 1945 Bicycle Riders. 

In his three exhibits, Holty has aban- 
doned the limiting white background 
and arrived at a sparkling pastel pal- 
ette. Seated Angel and Warrior, com- 
posed of lively, kaleidoscopic forms, 
preserve both coherence and élan. Glar- 
ner too has turned from a white ground 
to a tinted one in one of his pictures, 
but there is not yet sufficient indication 
that he plans to discard the Mondrian 
pattern of creation. 

Baziotes’ watercolor abstractions 
struck us as fresher and cleaner in both 
form and color than his oils. Browne 
shows a Still Life with heavy-handed 
calligraphy, and A Woman on the 
Beach, as enigmatic to this reviewer 
as proverbial femininity but not nearly 
as intriguing, we suspect. By quality of 
size Motherwell’s Painting dominates 
the room. He also shows watercolor 
collages. Exhibition continues through 
August.—J. K. R. 


Our Fighting Navy”’ 

One painting, a 7% by 9 foot mural 
of Our Fighting Navy by modernist 
Rudolph Weisenborn, is now occupying 
in solitary splendor the room reserved 
for Chicago artists at the Art Institute 
of Chicago (until Aug. 12). In order to 
gather material for this mural in which 
he wanted to synthesize the “feeling of 
boats, battleships, carriers, guns, and 
masses . . . (and) most of all the men 
who handle this material,’”’ Weisenborn 
spent much time at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, and on the 
carrier Sable. Facsimile reproductions 
of a number of the original drawings 
are also being shown. 

The artist is now at work on another 
mural, Our Fighting Airforce. 
































































Winners in Mississippi 

New Yorker Nelson Williams took 
first prize, a $100 War Bond, for his 
painting, Prayer, at the Mississippi Art 
Association’s 4th National Watercolor 
Exhibition, recently on view at the 
Municipal Gallery in Jackson. Honor- 
ably mentioned were Lew Tilley for 
The Last “Heat” of the Evening; Al- 
frida Storm for Paricutin; Joe Jones for 


ld Pier and George Schwacha for Vil- 
lage in Afternoon. 
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Twilight on the Seine: RoBerT HENRI 


Wichita Purchases Five Earlier Americans 


SOME OF THE MOST THOUGHTFUL and 
careful buying in the country is now 
being done by some of the smaller Mid- 
western museums. A shining example 
of the intelligent use of modest means 
is the purchasing which Elizabeth Navas 
has done for the past five years with 
the Louise C. Murdock Art Fund for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Art Museum. 

The Collection, which has been se- 
lected both for quality and appeal to 
prairie audiences, now numbers 59 
works of art, the larger part of which 
are by contemporary artists. As a coun- 
terbalance to this trend, Mrs. Navas has 
reverted to the paintings of earlier 
Americans for this year’s selection of 
five major canvases. The most import- 
ant of the recent accessions is Thomas 
Eakins’ sensitive portrait of Mary Hal- 


Mary Hallock-Greenewalt: EAKINS 





lock-Greenewalt. The strong hands of 
this pianist who was once soloist with 
a number of symphony orchestras are 
masterfully painted, Along with earlier 
purchases, Billy Smith (oil) and Start- 
ing Out After Rail, considered by many 
to be Eakins finest watercolor, it gives 
Wichita a fine representation of this 
artist’s work. 

Of the two paintings by Robert Henri, 
Twilight on the Seine is an excellent 
but little known early work, somewhat 
in the tradition of Whistler’s Thames 
subjects. Eva Green, the study of an 
engaging Negro child with an infec- 
tious grin, is one of his best known 
canvases. Also added to the Collection 
was a gentle sunlit landscape with fig- 
ure by Theodore Robinson, and a fine 
trompe Voeil still life by William Har- 
nett, Mortality and Immortality. 


Added to Yale Collection 


Two valuable paintings, an early work 
by the Genoese master, Allesandro Mag- 
nasco, and a Gilbert Stuart portrait of 
Col. John Trumbull, have been acquired 
by the Yale University Art Gallery. 
The new Magnasco, a large seascape 
purchased for the Maitland Griggs col- 
lection, is now on view at the school 
in the exhibition of the recently com- 
bined Jarves and Griggs collections. 

Stuart’s portrait of the founder of 
the Yale University Art Gallery was 
painted in Boston in 1818 and was be- 
queathed to the university by the late 
Herbert L. Pratt. It has been placed on 
exhibition together with Trumbull’s 
scenes of the Revolutionary War and 
historical portraits. 


Weber for Kansas City 


The Nelson-Atkins Gallery announces 
the acquisition of its first painting by 
Max Weber, Latest News. The thinly 
painted picture is dated 1940 and was 
purchased for the museum from the 
Paul Rosenberg Gallery by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Atha. 





















La Cuisiniere: FRAGONARD 


Fragonard’s Cook Joins Lacquered Ladies 


THE ONLY THEME SHOw in town, outside 
museums, where one may study the old 
masters during the dog days is in the 
cool, quiet comfort of the Wildenstein 
Galleries, where the two small and one 
large room on the ground floor are 
given over to an excellent exhibition 
of Four Centuries of Portraits (on view 
through September). 


Divided into three distinct moods and 
manners of painting, in many ways the 
most interesting part is the one devoted 
to the earliest portraits. There is an 
extraordinary homogeneity in these 
dark, often rather stiff little panels, in 
spite of the fact that they came orig- 
inally from almost every then civilized 
country in Europe. Of particular his- 
torical interest is a handsome portrait 
of Princess Elizabeth by a little-known 
Englishman, Hans Eworth, painted in 
1557, the year before her accession to 
the throne. There is great character in 
the head and hands of the old woman 
portrayed by Van der Helst, and in 
Lucas Van Leyden’s simply composed 
Portrait of a Man. The couple who were 
recorded by Van Utrecht were doubt- 
less man and wife, as the two paintings 
were obviously designed as a pair. Less 
“formal” is a splendid self portrait by 
Van Dyck. 

The visitor turns from the darkness 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, into the 
light brightness of the late 19th and 
early 20th century France in the next 
gallery. Several of the canvases are 
reasonably well known, such as Tou- 
louse-Lautrec’s knickered, bearded Tris- 
tan Bernard at the race track, and 
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Cézanne’s solid, solemn Boy With a 
Straw Hat. A self portrait by Forain is 
an especially expressive piece of paint- 
ing. 

Oddly enough, a couple of cooks de- 
mand a good deal of attention in the 
large gallery devoted primarily to the 
elegant haute noblesse of France’s 18th 
century. That one of these was from 
the brush of Fragonard may have some- 
thing to do with the competition this 
amiable-looking peasant gives the lac- 
quered court beauties by Nattier, Vigée 
Lebrun and Drouais, although the lat- 
ter’s portrait of Marquise d’Herbouville 
is particularly beautiful in color.—J. G. 


For Better War Memorials 


The Museum of Modern Art proposes 
to hold an exhibition on war memorials, 
in both model and photographic form, 
and to publish a book on the same sub- 
ject. Broadcasting good examples will 
show localities in the United States a 
more varied point of view and encour- 
age a wider use of architects, sculp- 
tors and landscape architects. The Mu- 
seum is anxious to secure photographs, 
dates and full descriptions (including an 
exact account of location and material) 
of really excellent war monuments any- 
where, but particularly in the United 
States. Since the smaller monuments 
are least well recorded, it is these in 
which the Museum is especially inter- 
ested. Material should be submitted to 
the Department of Architecture, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


Friendly Gesture 
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WELL DOWN along a long list of ex. 
change art activities which have takep 
place between this country and the ! 
Soviet Union is the current (until Aug. 
ust 4) exhibition at Associated Ameri. 
can Artists of some 800 photographs of 
American painting and sculpture. More 
than 150 artists have made their ow 
selection of their work which (mountej 
on easily displayed panels) they are giy. 
ing to Russian artists by way of the 
Art Committee of the National Coungjl 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 

In common with most splendid ides 
there are a number of things wrong 
with the execution of this one. If the 
group is sent to Russia as the first in. 
stallment of a study file, it will serve 
a most useful purpose. If it trave 
under the banner of “all,” instead o 
“part” of American art, it is likely t¢ 
give a wrong impression. For instance 
in an excellent representation of sculp 
ture, the work of Zorach is missing ” 
while that of many creditable but 
scarcely as influential sculptors is pres. 
ent. Burchfield, Carroll, Corbino, Gro 
Marsh, Mattson, Mangravite, Speicher 
and Tomlin are among the missing on 
the roster of painters. Except for the 
work of Dehn, watercolors are either 
also-rans or conspicuous by their ab 
sence—in a country that has produced 
more important pictures in that medi of 
um than any other since the time of 


Homer. rec 

There is another fault which I hopa 5™ 
can be corrected before this most use Po 
ful project goes on an exhibition tou fre 
of the Soviets. All, not part, of thes@ 
photographs should bear all possible . 






physical data as to medium, size, and 
particularly the time of execution, / 
brief legend containing color notes and 
methods would make them even mord 
valuable to the student who hasn't : 
chance in a thousand of ever seeing 
the originals. With all this accom 
plished, why wouldn’t such a_ touring 
collection be of as much interest t 
Vicksburg as to Vitebsk ?—Jo Grsss. 



















Committee on War Memorials 


In an effort to prevent the country 
being inundated by a flood of cheap 
inartistic and department-store war me 
morials, as it was after World War 
the Fine Arts Federation of New Yom 
has formed a Special Committee on W 
Memorials. This committee, headed 
Georg J. Lober, includes Albert T. Re 
James C. Mackenzie, Nils Hogner, La 
pold Arnaud and M. Rapuano. It is & 
py the Federation that too many bi 
executed pieces have already been f 
mitted because of the stress in suppl 
menting war activities—like bond driv 
—and it is argued that these be rega 
as merely temporary things. a 

Three years ago the American Arti 
Professional League protested aga 
the erection of an arch over Fifth 
nue, planned to honor returning soldi 
City officials, at that time, gave 
league assurances that all such projé 
must first have the approbation of 
City Art Commission. The present 4 
tion of the Federation in creating a 
cial committee is in line with this #@ 
eral program, and it will be a co® 
dinating body for the 17 art sociel 
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The O’Connor 
Opens Galléry 


A BROKEN LEG, acquired some seven 
months ago in the St. Nicholas Arena, 
js responsible for the most recent ad- 
dition to New York galleries. If Patrick 
O0’Connor—artist, erstwhile dealer in 
contemporary art, and professional 
wrestler—hadn’t broken his leg he 
would have been in California fulfill- 
ing a wrestling contract at the time 
when an amateur athlete and art col- 
lector approached him on the subject 
of starting a new gallery. Not that the 
art-sport combination is either new or 


“rare. Leonardo numbered wrestling 
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among his many talents; boxer Mickey 
Walker not only paints but sells his 
pictures; and it is said that Gene Tun- 
ney, who restores and cleans his own 
collection of paintings, knows more 
about art than about Shakespeare. 


The new O'Connor Gallery, at 640 
Madison Avenue, forsakes contemporary 
work entirely in favor of a catholic se- 
lection of well aged canvases which 
cover a good deal of territory between 
Velasquez and George Luks. The for- 
mer is represented by The Peasant 
Girl, a very early work showing the 
influence of Caravaggio, which spent 
125 years in the collection of the Earl 
of Yarborough; the latter by The Ma- 
donna and The Little Gray Girl, until 
recently in the Egner Collection. High 
spots in between are an excellent Self 
Portrait by Ghislandi, much exhibited 
from Vienna to San Francisco and last 
seen in New York in a loan exhibition 
of self portraits at the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries a few years ago; a tiny little 
King of Beasts by Delacroix; and two 
charming landscapes by Inness and 
Wyant, 

Pretty well dominating the not over- 
large gallery is John LaFarge’s most 
famous canvas, The Wolf Charmer, in- 
cluded in the Romantic show at the 
Museum of Modern Art, and which be- 
longed to Washington University until 
it was sold at auction last winter. It 
is now priced by Dealer O’Connor at 
the round sum of $10,000. —Jo Gisss. 


The Wolf Charmer: JoHN LAFARGE 


Marshal Pilsudski: NIcoLaus KONI 


Poland’s Pilsudski Loaned to Brooklyn 


THE MASSIVE, monumental head of 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski, reproduced 
above, has been loaned to the Brooklyn 
Museum under the auspices of the Pil- 
sudski Institute of America for the du- 
ration of the war—or rather, until the 
bombed National Museum of Warsaw is 
rebuilt. Carved by Pvt. Nicolaus Koni, 
but recently discharged from the U. S. 
Army, this conception of the Polish hero 
constitutes a most appropriate gesture 
of international goodwill, upon which the 
“one world” must be formed. It may be 
regarded as a three-nation alliance hon- 
oring a great leader, for Hungarian-born 
sculptor Koni became an American citi- 
zen while taking his basic training at 
Camp Grant in Illinois. The statue has 
just been installed. 

Since he became a professional sculp- 
tor 21 years ago, Koni has won an inter- 
national reputation as a maker of monu- 
ments. and portraitist of many of the 
currently famous figures on the world 
stage—work done at different periods in 
the studios he maintained in Vienna, 
Salzburg, Switzerland, Paris, Warsaw, 
London, Ireland and New York (his 
present residence). The Pulsudski bust 
was made in Warsaw before Hitler 
marched. When war broke out that Sep- 
tember week-end in 1939, Koni offered 
his services to the British Army, but 
was rejected. Subsequently he served as 
a Home Guard and a fire watcher dur- 
ing the great blitz that failed, until the 
British Ministry of Information sent him 
to America in 1941. 

In this country Koni has done, among 


other works, a tribute to the Soldiers of 
Humanity, dedicated to the Medical 
Corps, now owned by Rockford, Ill.; a 
bust of Gen. MacArthur, dedicated to 
the Red Cross; heads of C. Aubrey 
Smith and Marian Anderson; and a 13- 
foot wood carving for the Crucifixion 
for Fordham University—P. B., JR. 


Memorial to Eisenhower 


Friends and admirers of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, headed by Kan- 
sans in his home town of Abilene, Kan- 
sas, and in New York, Kansas City and 
Topeka have obtained a charter for the 
Eisenhower Foundation. 

It is proposed to build an appropriate 
memorial to the General and men and 
women in the service from all over the 
country, and to establish scholarships 
in government. The General has signi- 
fied his intention to make this the re- 
pository of all his medals and souvenirs, 
and the Eisenhower brothers are to 
leave their old home to it at the mother’s 
death, with all its furnishings, just as it 
was when the General and his brothers 
were growing up. 


Scranton Director Resigns 


Miss Elizabeth Taylor, director of 
the Everhart Museum in Scranton, Pa., 
since 1934, has resigned from her post, 
effective Dec. 1 of this year. Miss Tay- 
lor, who is a painter and sculptor, plans 
to open a studio in New York and follow 
her professional career free from ad- 
ministrative duties. 


ll 





Mexican Church Interior by Maurice Sterne, one of the 150 works of art now 


touring the British Isles in the Artists for Victory Goodwill Exhibition, has been 
purchased by an anonymous American donor as a gift to the Tate Gallery in 
London. So far as can be learned here, it is the first painting by a living American 
to enter the permanent collection of that museum. It is a worthy ambassador. 


Provincetown Colony Opens 31st Annual 


THE PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION’S 
thirty-first Annual Exhibition bears but 
slight resemblance to its exhibitions 
seen in other years by this reviewer. 
That modernity is amply represented 
is nothing new, but that it has taken 
its place without self-conscious segre- 
gation in separate galleries and without 
apology, is news. The diverse exhibi- 
tion that results hangs well, its effec- 
tiveness clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that ten of the displayed works 
were sold in the first ten days of the 
show. 

Two handsome color harmonies, semi- 
abstract in approach, are entered by 
Morris Davidson, while Hans Hofmann 
is well represented by a typical exam- 
ple of his disciplined emotionalism in a 
colorful canvas titled Red Table in the 
Blue Room. Charles Heinz’s pigmental 
approach is seen to good advantage in 
Old Seaver House. La Force Bailey 
shows a moody Fishing Boats. Blanche 
Lazzell’s Non-Objective is a command- 
ing arrangement of geometric forms. 

The Pfeiffers (Heinrich and daughter 
Grace) score with two excellent exam- 
ples of their different approaches— 
father with The Deep Pond, a circular 
composition, a fine harmony of blues 
and greens; daughter with an angularly 
plastic work titled Etude. Lyric as a 
stanza from Shelley is a soft restrained 
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landscape by E. W. Dickinson titled 
Locust Grove. Pointillism intrigues Sam- 
uel Weinstein in Boat Club. Ross Mof- 
fett’s Deep South might be well termed 
decorative social consciousness. 
Present exhibition continues until 
July 29 when a second show (August 
5 through September 4) follows. 
—BEN WOLF. 


Abbott War Art 

The Abbott Collection of Paintings 
of Army Medicine, which opened 
early in May at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington (see May 15 issue of 
the DIGEST), is now being shown at 
the Mezzanine Galleries, Rockefeller 
Center. The twelve artists commis- 
sioned by Abbott assembled their ma- 
terial from medical laboratories, hos- 
pitals and many front line war the- 
atres. One artist, Robert Benny, 
takes the wounded from emergency 
treatment in the front lines on Sai- 
pan, through a base hospital to a 
General hospital in the Pacific, then 
on the long voyage home via ship and 
hospital train. The exhibition will be 
on view in New York through Au- 
gust 12, when it will move to St. 
Louis for showing at the City Art 
Museum from Sept. 9 to Oct. 1 


Southampton News 


SOMETHING NEW has moved into the 
Samuel Parrish Museum at Southamp. 
ton, Long Island. Out go the Roman 
emperors and the early Italian ghost 
pictures and in come young American 
artists. Selections of an expert jury, 
whose chairman Pauline Sabin bore 
the torch for the late Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in our Nation’s capital, assisted 
by Mrs. Patrick Valentine and Mr, H, 
J. Whigham, famous publisher. A gay 
and stimulating concoction this new ex. 
hibition for August 1945, a fair release 
after the golf and tennis et al. 

Into this famous memorial museum 
come Peter Hurd of New Mexico, 
Vaughn Flannery from Maryland, Josef 
Foshko from Canal Street, Clarence 
Carter from Bucks County, Bosa from 
Buck Hill, Hayley Lever from Mt. Ver- 
non, Lamar Dodd from Georgia, John 
Koch from Vermont and so on. Paini- 
ings small, like 8” x 10” and paintings 
large, 40” x 60”, priced from $100 to the 
thousands, A varied bright colored and 
exciting collection. The time, August, 
when Boulevard 57th Street and the 
galleries—Ferargil, Kraushaar, Mac- 
beth, Kleemann, Babcock—sleep with 
one eye open, now move to Southamp- 
ton, the guests of that delightful Colon- 
ial town, center of culture—Southamp- 
ton. 

It’s a long step and a different scene 
from the days of William, Ear! of Sterl- 
ing and a village called Agwam in 
1640 to the “caviar industry,” and the 
whaling trade of growing Southamptog, 
bought from the chiefs Pomotook and 
Mondugh and defended against the sav- 
age Montauketts. The early settlers 
would marvel at the present town and 
this display of contemporary painting. 

FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE. 


Rockford Awards 


William Hallquist was awarded the 
Rockford (Illinois) Art Association's 
purchase prize for his oil painting, 
Along Market Street, in Rockford and 
Vicinity Artists’ 21st Annual lately 
on exhibition at the Burpee Art Gal- 
lery. Jurors Dr. John Fabian Kientz, 
associate professor of art at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and artist J. 
Jeffrey Grant also awarded second prize 
to Katherine Eaton for her painting, 
Still Life No. 1, and third prize to Carl 
Swenson for his Dunkirk Dam. 

Honorably mentioned for their paint- 
ings were Patsy Risley (Winter Scene), 
Katharine K. Pearman (Still Life on 
Marble Top Table), Edward L. Carlson 
(Village Street) and Sgt. John Steinke 
(Washday in the Quarters). 


Brick Store Prizes 


The annual exhibition of Paintings 
and Crafts by Museum Members ® 
now being held at the Brick Store Mu 
seum, Kennebunk, Maine. The Henly 
Foster Spaulding Memorial Prize for 
painting was awarded to Arthur Cris? 
for Rising Mists, and the Helen Chis 
holm Wood Memorial Prize for crafts 
went to Madeleine Burrage for het 
costume jewelry. This jewelry consists 
of a collection of samples made by Mis 
Burrage and used in her rehabilitati@® 
work with the Arts and Skills Unit 
the Red Cross at Halloran Hospital. 
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MANY CRITICS in discussing the land- 
scapes of Edwin Dickinson have been 
struck by their poetic quality and lyric 
approach. It was, in part, to find the 
clue for this that I asked the artist to 
grant me an interview at his Wellfleet 
studio. His answer to my question con- 
cerning this “poetic quality” was typ- 
ically direct. “Those landscapes were 
painted,” he explained, ‘on a basis of 
straight representation, though I know 
that they do not always appear to have 
been painted on that basis.” 

Biographically speaking, Dickinson has 
spent many years on Cape Cod, mostly 
in Provincetown, where he went in 1912 
upon completing his studies with Wil- 
liam M. Chase and Charles W. Haw- 
thorne. These were not the only men un- 
der whom the painter worked but he 
feels that it was their teaching that 
most influenced him during this forma- 
tive stage in his career. During his 
early days in Provincetown, until our 
entry into the First World War, Dickin- 
son began the first of the series of large 
canvases that were later to find their 
way into public galleries. He remem- 
bers that during the winters of this 
period most of his social contacts were 
among the natives, as only two other 
painters (Arthur V. Diehl and Garret 
A. Beneker) then lived in the now 
famous colony. 


During the first war, Dickinson en- 
listed in the navy and served for two 
years aS a sea-going radioman. After 
this interruption, he went to Paris 
where he painted for a year, attending 
life classes at the Academie de la 
Grande Chamniere, and in the artist’s 
words: “Trying to improve myself.” 
Then followed a trip to Spain where he 
worked in Toledo for a short period. Re- 
turning to this country, Dickinson was 
again drawn to Provincetown where he 
worked uninterruptedly for many years 
except for interludes of teaching in a 
number of schools, among them the 
Art Institute of Buffalo and the Art 
Student’s League of New York, where 
he will again instruct this coming sea- 
son as well as at the Cooper Union. 

Many hobbies have afforded outside 
interests during the course of the paint- 
er’s career. Chief among them has been 
his love of the Polar Regions . . . his 
knowledge of Greenland having been 
brought into play in a large work titled 
The Stranded Schooner now in the pos- 
session of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Concerning the methods employed 
for selecting paintings for exhibitions, 
Dickinson has definite opinions: “I hope 
that a return will be made to the open 
exhibition, and that the selecting agent 
will be the Painter-Sculptor-Jury. And, 
if in addition to the accepted sub- 
mitted work, an exhibition is to include 
invited work, I hope that the invited 
work also will be selected by a profes- 
sional jury. And if prizes are to be 
awarded, I hope that those awarded to 
Paintings will be awarded by a painter 
or painters and those to sculpture by a 
Sculptor or sculptors.” 

—BEN WOLF. 


August 1, 1945 








Winter Panorama: STEPHEN MACOMBER 


Beautiful Mystic Opens Summer Annual 


CHARLES H. Davis, one of our deans 
of landscape painting during his time, 
settled in the ancient (1654) little town 
of Mystic, Connecticut, shortly after 
his return from France in 1890, and 
spent the last forty years of his long 
life there. By 1912 he had attracted 
enough admirers and followers to the 
vicinity to hold an art exhibition in the 
public school. The first shows were 
largely invitational, Luks, Hassam and 
others exhibiting. Not long thereafter 
the Mystic Art Association was formed, 
and such shows, local in character, be- 
came a regular feature of the summer 
scene. In 1930, this small but fixed col- 
ony of artists bought riverfront prop- 
erty, which was a town eye-sore, and 
erected one of the most cha>ming art 
galleries in New England. 

The burden of the current summer 
exhibition is carried by a comparative- 
ly small number of professional artists, 
some widely known, and some, fine and 
mature painters, all too little known 
outside their community. Among the 
latter group is Stephen Macomber, 
whose simply designed Winter Pano- 
rama and a warm and intimate little 


Edwin Dickinson. 
A Drawing by Ben Wolf. 





Interior are particularly rewarding ex- 
hibits. Lester Boronda, father of sculp- 
tress Beonne, contributes a distinguished 
group of canvases, rich in dry brushed 
texture and beautiful color passages— 
painters’ paintings. 

The serene landscapes of Kenneth 
Bates are worthy successors to those 
of founding-father Davis. His large 
Summer fairly exudes the still, hazy 
heat of the season. Walt Killam shows 
four pictures that go off in as many 
experimental directions with varying 
suecess. Beatrice Cumming's industrial 
subjects are arrestingly dramatic at a 
distance, too casually executed to bear 
close inspection. Robert Brackman’s 
classic, if static, nudes and still lifes 
are up to his usual high standard of 
technical excellence. Herbert M. Stoops’ 
dark, tense Sowers of the Wind is a 
notable war subject; Galed Gesner’s 
tiny Portrait of a Lady, precise in tech- 
nique, is almost medieval in feeling. 

Of interest in the group of water- 
colors—less vigorous and varied than 
the oils—are Stormy Weather by Gar- 
rett Price, Houses by the Sea by Harve 
Stein, and the casual, free work of 
Marjory Horn. Y. E. Soderberg, repre- 
sented by several of his familiar sailing 
subjects, also exhibits a couple of new 
things, low in key and poetically mys- 
terious, that show a drastic and suc- 
cessful change in style. There is qual- 
ity and amusement in the sculpture 
shown by Gladys Bates and Beonne Bo- 
ronda. These few pieces add weight and 
importance to the exhibition out of all 
proportion to their number. 

A special feature of the exhibition 
is a memorial wall devoted to the love- 
ly green landscapes of Paul Ullman. 
Whether painted in Brittany or Ston- 
ington, they bear his signature of con- 
summate craftsmanship and a gentle- 
ness of spirit which even a war to which 
he gave his life couldn’t extinguish. 


—Jo GIBBS. 


Takis Exhibits 


An exhibition of paintings, oils and 
gouaches by Nicholas Takis will be 
held at the Riviera Beach Club, Bright- 
waters, Long Island, from August 3 
to 17. Part of the proceeds from sales 
will go to the National War Fund. 
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La Citoyenne Crouzet: Davin 


Bought by Cleveland—David and Picasso 


TO PARAPHRASE A BROMIDE . Art 
makes strange bedfellows. William M. 
Milliken, Director of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, announces the acquisition of two 
paintings by two artists who would 
have had little in common had they 
been contemporaneous. They are Jacques 
Louis David (1748-1825), who danced an 
opportunistic political jig during the 
Napoleonic era, and Pablo Picasso who 
steadfastly maintained his non-collabo- 
rationist position during the Nazi occu- 
pation of France. 

The work by David, a portrait titled 
La Citoyenne Crouzet, was executed 
circa 1795 at the height of the artist’s 
career; its subject is believed to have 
been a personage of the French Revolu- 


tion whom the artist propagandized. The 
museum purchased the canvas from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Grace Rainey 
Rogers of New York who presented the 
Cleveland Museum with its Louis XVI 
Rousseau de la Rottiere Room in 1942, 
in memory of her father, William J. 
Rainey. 

The Picasso is a top example of the 
artist’s Blue Period titled La Vie, and 
was acquired by gift through the Hanna 
Fund. Described by Director Milliken 
as “vividly illustrating the painter’s 
moving quality and masterly technique 
even in youth,” the work depicts two 
gaunt nudes beside an old woman who 
wraps an infant in her robe. It reflects 
Picasso’s deep sympathy for the poor. 


Another Academyr—Devree Views With Alarm 


HowarD DEvrEE, New York Times art 
critic, fears that the newly projected 
Frank Lloyd Wright-designed Museum 
of Non-Objective Painting will in the 
near future became the home of just 
another academic art—dated ‘as much 
as the Gibson Girls.’’ The fact that the 
new museum will be erected across 
from the National Academy’s sedate 
quarters at 89th Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue didn’t exactly help allay Devree’s 
forebodings. Writes Critic Devree: 

“There are several reasons that con- 
tribute to such a question. Non-objec- 
tive painting is the product of but one 
of many movements in the art world in 
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the last generation. As in the case of 
Mondrian’s rigid exclusion of human 
emotion for objectively pure form, does 
not such an exclusion constitute by and 
large a denial of the largest significance 
of art—the emotional experience of the 
artistic individual, communicated to his 
fellows? As Roger Fry put it, ‘The work 
of art is the central term, the liaison 
in a transaction which takes place be- 
tween the artist and the spectator.’ Now 
surely the depth and amount of such a 
transaction is severely limited when the 
picture is limited to geometrical or non- 
objective form. Such a picture can tap 

[Please turn to page 23] 


Andre Seligmann 


THE NEwS of the sudden death of An- 
dré J. Seligmann, in Paris, came as a 
great shock in a delayed news account 
in the Herald-Tribune for July 18. Mr. 
Seligmann was only 46 years old, and 
had lived in New York since 1940, and 
directed an art gallery at 15 East 57th 
Street until a short while ago. His re. 
cent journey to Paris was in the inter. 
est of art, his efforts having lately been 
turned to forming circulating exhibi- 
tions of French painting for the benefit 
of Free French War Veterans. 

André is survived by his brother, Ger- 
main, head of the firm of Jacques Selig- 
mann, established by the elder Selig- 
mann many years ago with its New 
York headquarters at 5 East 57th; and 
by his wife, Mrs. Mona Simone Selig- 
mann, and two children. The gallery in 
Paris, on the Rue de Fabourg St. Hon- 
oré, which the André Seligmanns left 
hurriedly ahead of German occupation, 
was looted of all its French 17th cen- 
tury paintings, to the great grief of the 
family who had made their way at 
great hazard to the safety of American 
shores. 

In his galleries on 57th Street, Mr. 
Seligmann showed paintings by con- 
temporaries, some of them American. 
But his sentiment was for the French 
painters of early centuries. An exhibi- 
tion of small and excellent examples 
of Barbizon paintings, held in March, 
1943, gave a clue to his feeling for 
France. He called the exhibition: The 
Last Century of Elegance and the paint- 
ings were by Corot (of Fontainebleau 
Forest), Jongkind, Boudin, Rousseau, 
Lepine (a view of the Seine), Diaz, Mil- 
let, Courbet, and the Englishman Al- 
fred Stevens, who painted a French 
watering place. Some New York critics 
protested the application of the word 
“elegance” to any period save the 17th 
century, in French painting. But André 
stood firm that though back-to-nature 
might have been considered inelegant 
at the time this group turned to Fon- 
tainbleau, sans shepherdesses, this mid- 
19th century period now might be seen 
as a period of peace, freedom, and 
beauty—in the life of France. We are 
glad that André got back to his dear 
country before Death’s hand was placed 
upon him.—MAupDE RILEY. 


Portraits by Burnett 


An exhibition of portraits by Laura 
Yates Burnett was held at the 8th 
Street Gallery last month. Miss Burnett 
has exhibited éxtensively throughout 
the Southern states and won in 1931 thé 
grand prize at the Memphis State Fail. 
Her paintings are direct statements of 
character, for the most part finely, al 
most meticulously executed. Best of the 
present group are My Mother and Mré& 
Gardner.—J. C. 


Animal Portraits 

A special exhibition of 100 animal 
paintings by Charles Liedl—which als0 
includes groups of birds and fish—# 
the current feature in the Education 
Hall of the American Museum of Nat 
ural History (until August 19). M& 
Liedl, who specializes in free but a@ 
curate “portraits” of the animal king 
dom, had his first large exhibition i 
New York at the old Art Center. 
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Viewed in Woodstock 





Numerous distinguished Woodstock 
painters are included among the twen- 
ty-five presented at the Rudolph Gal- 
leries, Woodstock, N. Y., in a “rotating” 
exhibition which opened July 23, Direc- 
tor Rudolph Frederick-Fiolic will show 
about 70 exhibits during the period. 

The outstanding picture in the cur- 
rent half of the exhibition is Henry 
Mattson’s small marine Down to Sea, 
in which he uses the simplest color 
range, dark blues, with dark rocks and 
white foam, to express his powerful 
elemental feeling. Another excellent 
painting is Barns on Mt. Tobias by 
George Ault, a landscape depicting 
rugged American barns on a wintry 
Catskill mountain side, which at first 
glance has an arresting realism, but 
which on further study reveals the in- 
tellectualized approach of abstract art. 
Two other canvases, both of which are 
small in size but full of content are 
Austin Mecklam’s Shale Bank, and 
Elizabeth Terrell’s Flowers. 

Five small sculptures by Hannah 
Small include her Logan prize winning 
curled figure in white alabaster. 


Other canvases by better known 
painters, to be shown in rotation dur- 
ing the six-week period, include Arnold 
Blanch’s familiar Outside the City; 
landscapes by Stuart Edie, and his Still 
Life With Decoys, which possesses ad- 
mirable abstract qualities; Woodchop- 
per, by Anton Refregier; large and small 
canvases by Eugene Ludkins, a still 
life by Charles Rosen, still life and 
landscape by Marko Vukovic, La Indita 
by Marion Greenwood, three charming 
contributions by Georgina Klitgaard, 
and several canvases each by Florence 
Ballin Cramer, Lucile Blanch, Marianne 
Appel and Peggy Dodds.—LoulIsE Jonas. 


OF THE THREE METEORS—Seurat, Van 
Gogh and Toulouse - Lautrec— whose 
brilliant careers flashed briefly over 
the late 19th century, that of Georges 
Seurat was the shortest and his pro- 
duction the smallest. He died at the age 
of 31, leaving a mere handful of major 
canvases for which innumerable studies 
were made, and having been alternate- 
ly reviled and deified by his contempo- 
raries. 

With the recent donation of his Le 
Port de Gravelines to the John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, in memory 
of Daniel W. and Elizabeth C, Marmon, 


The summer exhibition at the Kraushaar Galleries has undergone a considerable 
change, due, as is customary at this time of the year, to a visit from John 
O’Connor, Jr., who is in town selecting paintings for the Carnegie show in October. 
Most amusing of the canvases freshly hung for the month of August is one of 
Vaughn Flannery’s Police Gazette subjects, Amazon Night at Harry Hill’s. Among 
other old friends newly installed is Louis Bouche’s barefoot gentleman with a 
bouquet of Wildflowers, one of his wittiest canvases and not seen hereabouts for 
several years; Henry Schnakenberg’s superbly designed group of sleeping sailors, 
4A.M.; John Hartell’s dark, kinetic Tag; and Russell Cowles Bouquet and Gloves, 
seen last year at the Whitney. Not shown before is Yvonne du Bois’ large South 
Street, soundly constructed in pale tones. (See below Flannery’s Amazon Night.) 


. 
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Le Port de Gravelines: GEorGES SEURAT 


Famous Seurat Finds Home in Midwest 


it is doubtful if another important work 
by this strange artist-scientist will ever 
again come on the market. Most are 
already in museums (Louvre, Ryjks- 
museum, Tate, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago), or in private collections at least 
partially accessible to the public. 


Along with being hailed as the great 
genius of his time, Seurat was also ac- 
cused of the “pernicious confusion of 
art and science, the most dangerous er- 
ror in the history of art,” and of leaving 
“to men a stammering revelation which 
dazzled without enlightening them.” 
There is at least a grain of truth in 
the latter accusation. In attempting to 
make a science out of the laws of op- 
tics, to reduce the fundamental aes- 
thetic laws of color harmony to rules 
as exact as those of harmony and coun- 
terpoint in music, he attracted many 
followers for varying lengths of time. 

Van Gogh and Gauguin tried out his 
principles of “divisionism” briefly; Sis- 
ley and Signac fell under his influence 
for a time, and the elderly Pissarro 
worked hard at this technique for four 
years before abandoning it as “not for 
him.” Only the youthful innovator him- 
self possessed the curious combination 
of talents that turned his cold and im- 
personal theories into first-rate pic- 
tures. 

Le Port de Gravelines was painted 
about 1888, a result of one of the art- 
ist’s summer trips to that old channel 
town “to spy on the strange atmos- 
pheres that float between land and sea: 
fogs, winds, twilights and salt air.” It 
was first shown at the- exhibition of 
the Independents in March, 1891 (Seu- 
rat was never accepted by the official 
Salon). As usual he supervised the 
hanging of his entries, scarcely noticing 
a sore throat which heralded the final 
illness that led to his death only a few 
days after the opening of the show. 

Formerly in the D.W.T. Cargill Col- 
lection, Lanark, Scotland, the canvas 
was purchased for the John Herron 
Art Institute through the Knoedler Gal- 
leries.—Jo GIBBS. 
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The Giant: An Aquatint by Goya 


Graphic Protests of the Giant Goya 


“The new contribution of Goya to 
art was the abolition of all transcend- 
ency in painting:”’ Lionello Venturi. 

From the time of his stormy youth 
in Saragossa, Goya’s life included dag- 
ger wounds at the hand of a jealous 
lover, intrigues with the ladies at the 
court of Charles IV, twenty children, 
and a death sentence for the attempted 
abduction of a nun whose pulchritude 
fascinated the artist. That this Byron- 
esque life did not cloud the social vision 
of the great Spaniard is clearly demon- 
strated by an exhibition now current 
at the Metropolitan: Museum, largely 
devoted to his graphic protestations 
against the abuses and iniquities that 
were Spain’s during the period of his 
life. 

This protest reached its aesthetic 
and propagandial zenith, as a result of 
the Napoleonic invasion of Spain and 
the subsequent crowning of the ambi- 
tious Corsican’s brother as king, in the 
etching series known to the world as 
The Disasters of War. It is pointed out 
by Curator of Prints William M, Ivins, 
Jr., in his museum bulletin article on 
the artist, that with rare exceptions 
these works are neither rare nor val- 
uable in the monetary sense. This is as 
Goya himself would have wished it. His 
prime objective was to reach the peo- 
ple and advertise to them the prejudices 
and injustices of their times. An ironic 
note is that he was supported through- 
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out his career by those very factions 
his art cried out against. 

The rarity of the exhibition is the 
aquatint titled The Giant, of which only 
four copies are known to exist. Monu- 
mental in concept, it has a curious af- 
finity technique-wise with examples in 
the same media by the 19th century 
eroticist Felician Rops. A revealatory 
ink self portrait is one of the show’s 
highspots as are two sepia wash draw- 
ings titled Monk in an Interior and 
Interior of a Church, both seeming com- 
binations of Rembrandtian chiaroscuro 
and the Baroque. Triangular composi- 
tion has been masterfully handled in a 
large etching titled The Blind Guitarist, 
while A Blind Man Singing is a direct 
ancestor of Daumier and Rouault. 

Goya’s admiration for Velasquez led 
him to copy a number of his country- 
man’s works. Among the most success- 
ful of these are the exhibited plates 
titled Aesop and The Dwarf, Sebastian 
de Morra. That Goya combined humor 
with his social consciousness is evi- 
denced particularly in a wash drawing 
titled Yow’ll See Later, depicting a 
scolding wife admonishing her drunkard 
husband, and in Hasta La Muerte in- 
cluded in the macabre series known as 
the Caprices. 

Especially noted are selections from 
the monster-ridden plates The Dispar- 
ates; the famed Bird Men; a number 
of sepia drawings of beggars; the dra- 


matic series The Disasters of War; 
lithographs and etchings devoted to the 
national sport of bull fighting; a wash 
drawing of three men digging that was 
later to afford the inspiration for one 
of Goya’s great paintings, The Forge, 
now in the Frick Collection. 

If any complaint could be made con. 
cerning this comprehensive exhibition, 
it would be that little attempt seems 
to have been made to dramatize the 
display. Perhaps a trip to the Brooklyn 
Museum would benefit the Metropoli- 
tan’s staff—BEN WOLF. 


Romanticism, 1945 


ROMANTICISM, brooding or gentle by 
turn, pervades the Contemporary Arts 
Gallery where new selections from the 
work of the Sponsored Group are on 
view through August. A nature made 
mysterious or strange attracted two of 
the youngest exhibitors: Sidney Gross’ 
Park is dramatic and dark while a 
similar passionate imagination domi- 
nates Alvin Sella’s thickly painted color 
dream, China Nocturne. 

Comparable in mood are Joseph Li 
Marzi’s The Rocks by Moonlight, Ethel 
Magafan’s forbidding The Narrows, and 
Deserted Farmhouse, painted in ac- 
companying style by her identical twin 
sister, Jennie. More softly lyrical essays 
are Sigmund Kozlow’s glowing Swim- 
ming Pool; Leontine Camprubi’s Blow- 
ing Bubbles, a charming color orches- 
tration in pastel to dark palette; and 
Lawrence Lebduska’s primitive tapes- 
try, The Hunter. 

Other remembered works in a show 
which stresses imaginative interpreta- 
tion rather than bold experiments are 
offered by Samuel Koch, Gerard Hordyk, 
Herbert Barnett, Joseph Presser and 
John C. Pellew, as well as other famil- 
iar pictures noted earlier this season. 


Waugh Waves Win 


It has become a truism that any 
Frederick Waugh seascape submitted 
to a popularity poll will rank high with 
the public. His March—North Atlantic 
in the Britannica Collection, running 
true to form, received twice as many 
lay votes as its nearest competitor 
during the New York showing. Runners 
up were Winter Solitude by Car] Wuer- 
mer, John Brown by John Steuart Curty 
and My Model by Leon Kroll. 

In a separate poll of artists, aft 
students and teachers, less academit 
preferences were expressed for Thé 
Wanderer by George Grosz, The Oppost 
tion by William Gropper, Guerrillas by 
Joseph Hirsch, and The First Born by 
Millard Sheets. 


Coming—Goya Exhibition 

The coming season will mark the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
Francisco Goya (he was born if 
1746 at Fuendetodos, a small Arago- 
nese village near Saragossa). Mark- 
ing the occasion, the Wildenstein 
Galleries of New York will hold an 
exhibition of about 80 canvases by 
the Spanish master. The show will 
be sponsored by the New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Fine Arts and 
proceeds from the exhibiton will 
go to the Institute’s scholarship fund 
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Tribute to the Tigers 


MorE THAN ANY OTHER single person, 
William D, Pawley, president and own- 
er of the Central Aircraft Manufactur- 
ing Company and recently appointed 
Ambassador to Peru, was responsible 
for the myriad negotiations which led 
to the formation of the American Vol- 
unteer Group in China. When in 1939 
H. H. Kung told Mr. Pawley and his 
associates that the greatest service they 
could render China at that time would 
be a group of airmen comparable to 
the Lafayette Escadrille of World War 
I, plans were set in motion, with the 
blessings of the two governments, which 
resulted in the Flying Tigers. 


Mr. Pawley, who played such a major 
part in the birth, life, and death (when 
it had served its purpose) of this famed 
organization, is now responsible for its 
memorial monument—a group of por- 
traits by Raymond P. R. Neilson, of the 
twenty-seven airmen who gave their 
lives in the cause of freedom. Working 
solely from photographs—in many cases 
old and inadequate ones—Neilson has 
to a remarkable degree given “living” 
personality to these youngsters who are 
smiling and serious, homely and hand- 
some, but always alert. The portraits 
are necessarily conventional in treat- 
ment, and perhaps they are over-ideal- 
ized, but where could that be done in 
a better cause? 

After the initial showing at the Grand 
Central Galleries last month, these 
paintings of Americans Valiant and 
Glorious started a country-wide tour 
which will probably last for several 
years. The new Ambassador hopes that 
they will eventually be on permanent 
display at some future “West Point of 
the Air.”—J, G. 


Bomb Craters, Colleville sur Mer: OGDEN PLEISSNER 


Macbeth Group Seen in Strong Exhibition 


QUIETLY, while no one was looking 
last month, the Macbeth Gallery put 
up one of its best group shows of the 
year. Try-outs and the regular gallery 
group are represented by singularly 
good examples of their work, almost all 
of which is either new or not shown 
before in New York. 

Unlike most such exhibitions, but 
characteristic for more than a half cen- 
tury of this particular gallery, the wa- 
tercolors give the oils a good run for 
their money. Hupper’s Point by Andrew 
Wyeth may be looked at as a very 
fine arrangement of mussels on rocks, 
or as an abstraction glowing with deep, 
vibrant reds and purples. Pleissner’s 
Bomb Craters, Colleville sur Mer is 


Contrary to seasonal trends and its own usual custom, the Passedoit Gallery will 
remain open during the month of August (10 a.m, to 5:30 p.m., Mondays through 
Fridays). Handsomest of the new paintings which have been added to the summer 
show reviewed earlier is B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s large Still Life with Violin, splendid 
in its textures and close color harmonies. Other canvases just hung for benefit of 
hot-weather visitors are Isaacs’ fresco-like Still Life with Pitcher; the pure Ozen- 
fant North Pacific; and a modeled-in-paint Gautemala scene by Cranford-Smith. 
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almost, if not as handsome as his 
Normandy subject which stole the wa- 
tercolor show at the National Academy 
last winter. Karl Mattern’s January is, 
I think, his best effort so far. Other ex- 
cellent performances are Carl Gaert- 
ner’s snowy Coal Yard, Vanessa Held- 
er’s meticulously executed Rocks and 
Concrete, Coulee Dam, Delbos’ Little 
Bridge and Charles Culver’s wet April 
Day. 

Among the oils Ary Stillman’s heav- 
ily pigmented Fishing Village, a poem 
in subtle color, vies with DeMartini’s 
harbor scene, Mending Nets, for first 
attention. Not far behind either is an en- 
chanting green landscape by Constance 
Richardson, and Gleitsmann’s amusing 
Picnic on the River. Herbert Meyer 
shows a characteristic and fresh early 
spring landscape, Dorothy Hoyt a spark- 
ling snow scene, and James Lechay a 
thinly painted, interesting study in line 
titled Coenties Slip. 

The gallery will be closed during 
August, but it is likely that this re- 
warding exhibition will remain hanging 
well into September when it reopens 
after Labor Day.—J, G. 


Philadelphia Plans 


Opening the coming season at the 
Philadelphia Museum will be an exhibi- 
tion of works by former members of 
the newspaper Philadelphia Press, to be 
held from October 15 through Novem- 
ber. Artists represented will include 
John Sloan, George Luks, Everett Shinn 
and William Glackens who were all 
contributors to the paper during the 
early 1900s. 

Future plans for the museum include 
the opening of the recently-acquired 
George Grey Barnard Collection of Me- 
diaeval Sculpture and Painting in De- 
cember; a large retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the works of Arthur B. Carles 
and Franklin Watkins, February 16 to 
March 17, the first in a series of exhibi- 
tions by contemporary Philadelphians; 
a comprehensive showing of antique 
and modern silver during April. The 
season will close with the largest ex- 
hibition of the year—an inclusive view 
of the paintings of Corot, beginning 
on May 11. 
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Robert Macaire Before His Judges: DAuMiER (Lithograph) 


Graphic Wealth in the Boston Library 


WHEN banker Albert H. Wiggin gave Briscoe and Charles H. Woodbury in all 
his two million dollar collection (large- their principal states, and work by 
ly prints) to the Boston Public Library George C. Wales. There is also a com- 
four years ago, it was no static gift. plete representation of prints by Frank 
He has been responsible for its proper Benson, including many unpublished 
housing in the Wiggin Wing of the Li- plates; the complete collection of etch- 
brary, and for constant augmentations ings by Arthur Heintzelman, Keeper of 
which have made the collection the Prints for the Wiggin Collection who 
most celebrated, largest and most val- was recently awarded a Pennell Pur- 
uable one of its kind in this country. chase Prize; the most comprehensive 

The most recent addition is a group group of drawings by George Bellows 
of twenty-four etchings by Alphonse to be found anywhere; and an outstand- 
Legros, which arrived from London a_ ing selection of etchings by Brockhurst. 
short time ago. This gives Boston more The current feature (until August 
than 2,000 items by this master-etcher, 31) is a group of 73 lithographs by that 
the bulk of which were formerly known great satirist, Honoré Daumier, whose 
as the Frank E. Bliss Collection. Con- subjects were as timely as they are 
stituting his life work—including states, timeless. His 19th century Macaire 
trial proofs and working drawings—it (reproduced above), doubtless no differ- 
is the largest in existence, and inval- ent from 20th century black marketeers 
uable for study purposes as well as_ and collaborationists, says to the judges: 
purely aesthetic appreciation. “If it is true as told that I have the 

Other important acquisitions of the habit of appropriating, I am more to 
past year include 150 plates comprising be excused than others because it is 
the etchings of Eugene Higgins, the harder for me to resist my tendencies.” 
complete collection of prints by Arthur (Glance back to Floyd Davis on p. 16.) 


IMPORTANT GROUP SHOW 


SAMUEL M. 


KOOTZ 


GALLERY ... 15 E. 57 


AMERICAN ART 


GALLERY CLOSED DURING AUGUST 


For special appointment write or telephone: PLaza 3-3707 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 43 East 5ist Street 


WAR PAINTINGS * July 17 - August 3 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN 


A.C.A. GALLERY . 63 East 57th Street, New York 


War in the Pacific 
[Continued from page 5] 


tails that vivify the larger movements 
of war he sets down a seaplane berth 
in Leyte Gulf; a soldier asleep in his 
slit trench, a convoy returning from 
Ormoc, as well as the effects of the 
Japanese retreat and American bomb. 
ing of Philippine cities. 

War is characterized by flashing, dra. 
matically lighted views in Vidar’s highly 
expressive paintings. The sudden vio. 
lence of death in Dead Jap (a subject 
painted by most of the exhibitors): the 
bomb-designed abstract Powerhouse; 
the more stylized Hollandia Icon, a 
mosaic of hooded heads revealing fear, 
shock, or relief on the faces of a group 
of German nuns released from a Jap. 
anese internment camp; or the grim 
realism of Hollandia Drome, are all 
memorable accomplishments. 


Also notable for union of vigorous 
painting and reportage are the six 
works by David Fredenthal. Thirsting 
Man, a heroic-size watercolor, devoted 
to the simple action of a tired infantry- 
man drinking cocoanut milk, and Un- 
loading Supplies (see cover reproduc- 
tion), give civilians increased insight 
into the routine of war by dramatizing 
wartime commonplaces. 


Barse Miller’s equally effective inter- 
pretations are outstanding by virtue 
of an individual palette and painting 
technique. Enemy Air Attack at Arawe 
(reproduced), painted in thick, whitish 
pigment, is one example of this differ- 
ing style. The watercolor, Requiem 
Mass, is in the exhibition’s dominant key 
of drama and violence. 


Simon, who shows both paintings and 
drawings, is particularly impressive in 
his small ink sketches. Tender and com- 
passionate is Boy with Foot Cut Short, 
while Death of Mildred Harper, 16-year- 
old internee of Santo Tomas who was 
killed by a shell on Liberation day, com- 
prises tenderness and anger. His oil, 
Invasion Beach, effectively departs 
from the typical invasion painting to 
present a close-up of men digging in. 


An artist whose feeling for textured 
paint is rarely subdued by his subject 
matter is Bohrod, who shows many unt- 
usual sidelights, as well as the tre 
mendous actions, of war. A lonely MP. 
in Companionway and Moment Musicale 
belong in this first class. For another of 
his canvases on a minor key, Moonlight, 
New Georgia, the artist observed: 
“Moonlight is just as beautiful in wat 
as in peace but not as popular since it 
tempts the enemy.” 


Among the other notable works (the 
totals are too numerous to mention) 
are Arlt’s vibrant watercolors of Phil- 
ippine street scenes; Cook’s rhythmic 
study, Tooth-brush Time on Lister-Bag 
Row; Draper’s illustrative views of 
Munda airstrips; Harding’s vivid oil, 
Flame Thrower Flushing Japs out of 
Cave; Sample’s panoramic views of less 
brutal scenes; Shepler’s observations of 
naval warfare in the Philippines. 

Sponsored by the Treasury Depalt 
ment to stimulate the sale of Wal 
Bonds, the exhibition opened at the Na 
tional Gallery in Washington. At the 
close of the New York showing 
Labor Day, the paintings will go @ 
the Baltimore Museum.—J. K. R. 
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Adams to Cincinnati 


Puitip Ruys ApDAms, for ten years 
energetic and successful director of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Gallery of Fine Arts, 
has resigned his post to accept the di- 
rectorship of the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, succeeding Walter H. Siple, whose 
departure from Cincinnati was reported 
in the July Dicest. Mr. Adams’ resigna- 
tion will take effect on Jan. 1. His 
splendid record at the small, but beau- 
tiful Columbus gallery earned him the 
deserved praise of his constituents and 
his fellow directors. For example, Eliz- 
abeth Okerbloom, critic of the Columbus 
Citizen, mingled a sigh of regret with 
pride in his advancement when she de- 
voted almost her entire art page to the 
announcement. 

After reviewing Mr. Adams’s career 
in Columbus—the nationally important 
exhibitions organized, the progressive 
art education program, the policy of 
exhibiting a few fine things rather than 
many lesser examples, the installation 
of the Cubism Room, the carefully 
chosen acquisitions, and the outside ac- 
tivities which won the museum friends— 
Miss Okerbloom summed-up his bril- 
liant ten years: 

“Under Philip Adams’ direction the 
Columbus Gallery has been transformed 
into one of the most beautiful small 
museums in the country. ... An art 
museum and its director are insepar- 
able in growth and cannot be consid- 
ered apart from one another. Through 
devoting himself freely to the task of 
making the Columbus Gallery the proud 
institution it is today, Philip Adams 
has accumulated immense good-will.” 

Miss Okerbloom then printed appre- 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


ciations from three of Mr. Adams’ col- 
leagues. Francis Henry Taylor of the 
Metropolitan Museum said: “He is go- 
ing on to new fields with the satisfac- 
tion of having accomplished a distin- 
guished job and of leaving an outstand- 
ing inheritance for his successor.” Said 
Daniel Catton Rich of the Chicago Art 
Institute: “Philip Adams has turned the 
Columbus Art Gallery into one of the 
liveliest museums in the country.” 

Commented Blake-More Godwin, di- 
rector of the Toledo Museum: “Ten 
years and Philip Adams have made 
great changes in the picture of art in 
Columbus. The well-planned and hand- 
somely built museum which so eagerly 
awaited the guidance of a director has 
made its mark in the community and 
the nation. . . . Perhaps as great and 
lasting as any contribution which he 
has made to the city came through the 
genial warmth of his personality, his 
own rich cultural background, which 
he was able to share so capably and 
generously, and his fine enthusiasm for 
life.” 


Ejected by Brooklyn 
[Continued from page 3] 


the Brooklyn Bridge), Fabry painted a 
panoramic picture of what had been 
happening in the Borough of Churches 
since Henry Hudson arrived in 1609. 
But, to quote the Times: “There were 
more than a few Brooklynites who con- 
tended vociferously that those charac- 
ters with the gnarled hands and dis- 
torted features must have come from 
another borough, Manhattan, for in- 
stance. The opinion among the atten- 
dants was just about unanimous—‘Take 


them things away.’ Art critics who liked 
the murals didn’t count for much in 
Brooklyn.” 

Then, at a recent meeting of the Art 
Commission, Mr. Cashmore took action. 
He presented a letter, approved by 
Mayor LaGuardia, asking for removal 
of the murals. The commission appointed 
its only painter-member, Dean Cornwell, 
to investigate. On the strength of this 
investigation the commission gave its 
approval for the removal and careful 
storage of the offending paintings. 

However, Cornwell hastened to ex- 
plain to the Times man that he had 
absolutely no artistic complaint against 
Fabry’s work. In fact, he liked it. 

“T think it is well conceived and or- 
ganized and better than 75 per cent of 
Federal art work,” he said. “But I was 
the only one on the commission who 
liked it. Even so, I gave my assent only 
on the condition that proper care be 
taken in the removal and storage.” 

Cornwell did say, however, that the 
murals might be just a little too force- 
ful and dynamic for a building in the 
conservative colonial style of the Brook- 
lyn Borough Hall. 

It will be remembered that MacMon- 
nies’ controversial statue of Civic Vir- 
tue, after being ejected from its site in 
front of Manhattan’s town hall, was 
gratefully accepted by her sister-bor- 
ough of Queens. And Civic Virtue was 
“private enterprise,” so please do not 
take the above as a blanket criticism 
of W. P. A. art. We would like to see the 
Federal Art Project renewed in the post- 
war world, this time as an art rather 
than a relief project, under able and 
less partisan administrators. 


—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 
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Jacques Marchais Poses with Waylande Gregory 


Part of Old Tibet Brought to Staten Island 


NoT FORTY-FIVE MINUTES from Broad- 
way is a piece of Himalayan Tibet which 
may be reached without benefit of 
Time Machines or tomorrow’s rockets. 
Perched high on a sheer cliff hard by 
the old lighthouse on Staten Island is 
the newly opened Jacques Marchais 
Tibetan Library, containing most of the 
books available on things Tibetan and 
many on related occult subjects and 
Oriental religions. It is housed in a 
stone building as nearly true to the 
indigenous architecture of that land 
as was possible to make it. 

There is an indescribable atmosphere 


of remoteness and quiet serenity that 
surrounds this miniature Potala, placed 
at the high point on the hillside. Drop- 
ping down from it are a series of shal- 
low terraces, some lined with prayer 
wheels, smiling Buddhas half-hidden in 
the shrubbery here and there, and 
everywhere the sound of prayer bells 
in the wind. Inside the building bronze 
deities and ancient Tibetan wall hang- 
ings set the stage. Two fierce and decor- 
ative bronze lions, the only ones of the 
kind in the country, guard the silence 
of two desks, Over the fireplace—which 
along with comfortable chairs are 
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“Western” anachronisms allowable on 
the grounds of comfort—hangs a por. 
trait of the Panchan Lama. 

Madame Marchais’ interest in Tibet 
dates from her fourth year, when, re. 
fusing to play with more conventional 
dolls, she fastened all her attention on 
a group of Ponist figures which had 
been given her great-grandfather by 
a Lamaist monk in Dargeeling. Some 
twenty years ago she started studying 
and collecting Tibetan ritual art in 
earnest. The Library is only part of a 
project which started with a gallery 
on 5lst Street some years ago, and 
which will eventually include a Mv- 
seum adjoining the Library for which } 
ground has already been broken. On 
the terrace just below are a group of 
half completed color cells, to be used 
for color therapy. 

The only art object of modern pro- 
venience is a ceramic head of Mme. 
Marchais by Waylande Gregory, in- 
stalled temporarily until it can be 
cemented into a niche in the South 
Library wall after inclusion in the art- 
ist’s one man show next Autumn, Greg- 
ory saw in her face a “Buddha quality,” 
set off by flame-like “Tantric” hair. On 
the shoulders of the woman who has 
pioneered in presenting Tibetan art to 
America, he has placed the two little 
goddesses who brought Buddhaism to 
Tibet so long ago. 

Due to limited space, admission to 
the Library is by membership only ($10 
per year), the fees from which will be 
used for buying additional books and 
manuscripts.—Jo GIBBS. 


Variety Show 


ONE OF THE MORE UNUSUAL group 
shows held during July was the sum- 
mer salon at the American British Art 
Center. Composed of 83 paintings and 
sculptures, the exhibition contained 
new works by familiar 57th Street ex- 
hibitors, as well as debut offerings by 
younger artists representing many parts 
of the country. Indicating the range of 
the show were the prices listed in the 
catalogue which dropped from the $1,900 
asked for Max Weber’s study of four 
nudes on a beach, The Mirror, to $25 
noted for Helen Train’s The Shore Path. 
The only thing the 83 exhibits has in 
common is the fact that Director Ala 
Story liked them. 

Among the works by well established 
artists were Joseph Floch’s fine View 
of New York; Joe Jones’ Boat at An- 
chor, painted in his new technique in 
limited palette; Milton Avery's Still 
Life With Derby, not one of his most 
stimulating works; William Meyer- 
owitz’s graceful Flowers; Tromka’s Min- 
ersville, in his favored burning color. 

Pictures by exhibitors introduced in 
one-man shows this past season in- 
cluded F, G. Kuttner’s restrained Deso- 
late House and Stella Snead’s The Sky 
Seen From Another Planet (from Bon- 
estell shows); Ilse Schoeller’s well 
painted Straw Hat (Norlyst Gallery). 
Holding their own against works by 
better known artists were Lise! Salzer’s 
subdued Central Park; Martin Nelson's 
imaginative City Park; Day N. Schna- 
bel’s terracotta Head; the wash draw- 
ing by Cpl. Anne Poor.—J. K. R. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Cape Cod Notes: 


From the sandy beaches of Province- 
town to the sun-kissed coast of Well- 
fleet ... more people painting than you 
could shake a brush at. Matrons in wide 
beanfed slacks . . . young fierce thinkers 
trying out their first beards .. . self- 
conscious sirens in peek-a-boo dresses 
(and less) ... they’re all here ...a 
particularly large crop this season .. . 
and if you’re lucky you might find the 
artists well hidden in the woody fast- 
ness of Truro and Wellfleet. 

*” * * 


Had a long talk with George Grosz 
the other night at writer Norman Mat- 
son’s house. We discovered a mutual 
interest in the great failures of art. By 
that I mean those exceedingly talented 
men who somehow just missed out 
when the laurel wreathes were being 
passed around. George Grosz’s choice is 
Adolphe Monticelli whose lack of draw- 
ing, he feels, was the one thing that 
kept the master of color out of the 
top ranks. My entry in the Magnificent 
Flop Dept. is a Baroque painter and 
etcher named Giovanni Benedetto Cas- 
tiglione somehow overshadowed by his 
flashier contemporaries, The Met has 
one of his small oils titled The Prodigal 
Son ... to my mind one of the finest 
sketches of the period. 

ca ~ a 


Poet Harry Kemp spent the night at 
Wellfieet with me awhile back and told 


a pleasant tale concerning his first 
meeting with Forain in Paris some years 
back. Describing the artist as being 
ve . like an easy-natured American 
plainsman with his black suit and broad- 
brimmed hat,” Kemp spun a romantic 
yarn. Seems the young poet had just 
organized a pseudo-serious fraternity 
called The United Bohemians of the 
World and had staged a march across 
the City of Light under a rainbow stan- 
dard. The rainbow being a symbol of 
the prohibition that then affected our 
country. Their slogan... “Never again 
would the world be drowned with wa- 
ter.” According to Harry, Forain jov- 
ially joined in the proceedings without 
standing on his fame or reputation... 
and thereby endearing himself to the 
youthful Bohemians . ye current 
great take note. 
* * ~ 


Painter Eben Given was also in a 
reminiscent mood when I saw him the 
other day. . . . Told me tales concern- 
ing Monet in Giverny. Seems Given 
used to see the old man often in his last 
days parked along a country road in his 
specially built car with his chauffeur. 
The artist comfortably ensconsed in the 
back seat peering out huge plate glass 
windows busily painting the surround- 
ing countryside. . . . He further told 
of Monet’s American grandson Jimmy 
Baxter (now in this country according 
to my informant), who combined fish- 
ing, hunting and painting. It appears 
he used to go on sketching forays armed 
with fishing pole and rifle . fre- 
quently returning to grandpapa’s house 
not only with a painting but with a fat 
rabbit or fish as well . . . good idea, 
don’t you think, these days of ration- 
ing. . . . Have you a little bear trap 
in your sketch-box? 

* * * 


Dynamic Claire Leighton is holding 
a world premiere of a new series of her 
illustrations here in Wellfleet at our 
Town Hall. . . . Writer Frank Shay 
engineered the deal . . . selling our local 
stern New England Fathers on the 
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Picasso Peale Counts Sheep 


value of art... . That Shay can do more 
things. 
* * ca 

My annual summer library house 
cleaning is one of the most difficult 
tasks I have to face. I don’t know what 
happens to you, but I invariably become 
hopelessly sidetracked and wind up 
tailor fashion in the middle of the study 
floor . . . deep in the Italian Renais- 
sance or up some curious London Lane 
with Hogarth or Rowlandson. In the 
course of this undisciplined research I 
come across more strange unrelated 
facts. Just today, for example, in glane- 
ing through Thomas Sully’s Hints to 
Young Portrait Painters, I discovered 
that Washington Alston painted his Eli- 
jah in the Wilderness Fed by the Ravens 
with colors ground in skim milk. Then, 
thumbing through Mortimer Menpes 
Whistler as I Knew Him, I ran across 
the following yarn I had never heard 
before. .. . Says Menpes .. . “Whistler 
visited the Gallery of the British Art- 
ists, with an escort of followers, short- 
ly before abdicating. He saw a picture 
by a well-known Royal Academician. 
‘Ah,’ he said, as he stood looking at it 
through his eyeglass, ‘It is like a dia- 
mond in the sty.’” . . . Know anyone 
would give me a hand getting all these 
books back on the shelves where they 
belong? 

* * a” 

EXCAVATION Dept. . . . The following 
cryptic typewritten note was recently 
unearthed at the Dicest offices in the 
course of summer cleaning. Anyone reaé- 
ing the column who can shed light on 
same will be eligible for a year’s free 
subscription. Said note reads as fol 
lows: “As Fanny has been sold, it would 
be better to reproduce one of the otheTs, 
don’t you think? Please return any un 
used items.” ... Honestly, we're in the 
most fascinating business. 


Rhode Island Closes 

Due to a shortage of staff, the Mu 
seum of Art of the Rhode Island School 
of Design will be closed during the}; 
month of August. The Gallery Canteen, 
will remain open at the usual hous, 
but groups wishing to visit the Museum 
should make an appointment by lettel 
It will re-open on September 4. 
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By JUDITH K. REED 


~~ ‘i*The Mode in Hats and Headdress” by 
‘}R. Turner Wilcox. 1945. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 332 pp. of text 
and illustrations including 188 full-page 
\[plates of detail drawings by the author. 
~ $85.00. 
On a windy day in 1675 the beautiful 
‘Hfavorite of Louis XIV, La Duchesse de 
4 Fontanges, lost her hat. Resourcefully 
she tied her blond curls with a garter 
of ribbon and lace. The king nodded ap- 
proval and a new headdress was born. 
This high curled coiffure with ribbon 
loops soon was translated into a tower- 
ing bonnet in which every curl and 
fabric piece had a special name, neces- 
sitating the publication of a dictionary 
of bonnet terms. The hat, which soon 
cost a small fortune, rose higher and 
higher until the roof of sedan chairs 
had to be raised. The king issued an 
in Renais-forder lowering the headdress but it 
ndon Laneffemained the mode for 39 years until 
yn. In thegthe English ambassadress, Lady Sand- 
research [fWich, appeared at court with a simple, 
unrelated§low hairdress. Immediately all French- 
», in glane-§women flattened their hair and the Sun 
; Hints to§King complained that an English lady 
discoveredg§had achieved what he was unable to do. 
ed his Eli-§ Thus we find one instance from the 
the Ravens§treasury of information in Mrs. Wil- 
nilk. Then,§cox’s text proving that feminine head 
r Menpes§styles, far from being wilfully estab- 
ran acrossflished by designers to irritate their 
over heard§men, are followed only when they please 
“Whistletfthe women, Slaves to fashion women 
ritish Art-fmay be, but in the final analyses they 
ers, short-§choose their fashions themselves. 
ya picture} The Mode in Hats and Headdress, 
ademiciat.§written by the author of the widely- 
king at itfread The Mode in Costume, is destined 
like a dia-}to become a standard work by virtue 
ow anyonefof its fine scholarship and penetration 
g all thes¢fof a surprisingly little-known subject. 
vhere they#Her book covers head adornments of 
both sexes and their children from the 
ancient Egyptians through contempo- 
Tary wear in the United States and in- 
cidentally presents a history of cos- 
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All in Line,’ by Saul Steinberg. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc, Un- 
olioed. 200 drawings. $2.50. 


re’re in the 







Saul Steinberg was born in Roumania 
but studied in Italy, where he received 
his degree in architecture at the Uni- 
Versity of Milan. Soon after arriving 
in the United States in 1942 (when he 
a 30 years old), his work began to 
ven The New Yorker and other publi- 
ations with rising regularity. 

Steinberg’s line drawings follow the 
Popular style of ironic whimsy set by 
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Thurber, Steig, Bemelmans and others, 
but they also maintain a distinctive 
originality. The first half of the 200 
pictures are devoted to wry observa- 
tions on American life. 

The latter half of the book comprises 
drawings made while Steinberg saw 
service in North Africa, Italy, China 
and India. There is poignancy in the 
soldiers in No Mail and the lonely WAC 
wriggling her toes between sight-seeing 
tours. And there is power and brutality 
in the political cartoons, but primarily 
there is evident in all the pages Stein- 
berg’s irrepressible sense of the ridicu- 
lous, made all the more delightful by 
his deceptively simple draftsmanship, 
which only rarely requires captioning. 
All in Line is one of the best cartoon 
books published recently. 


“Drawing Trees: Introducing Landscape 
Composition,” by Victor Perard. New 
York and Chicago: 1945. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp. Unfolioed. $1.00. 


Victor Perard, whose popular books 
have been read and studied by most 
art students at one time or another dur- 
ing the past 18 years addresses his new- 
est guide to the beginner. This time the 
medium is pencil, the subject, trees 
and simple outdoor composition. On 
these Perard offers sound, practical 
advice. Following a brief general in- 
troduction are drawings of a wide vari- 
ety of American trees—sketched in 
outline and mass with accompanying 
descriptions of trunk and leaf varia- 
tions. Students as well as amateurs 
planning summer enjoyment through 
sketching, should find the lessons well 
worth the $1 entrance fee. 


Another Academy 
[Continued from page 14] 


but a very small segment of human ex- 
perience—a very limited depth and 
breadth of spiritual significance. 

“Surely just in so far as a picture is 
thus limited, the artist limits himself 
in what he can convey to others. It is in 
what he conveys that the picture takes 
on depth, significance, enduring quality. 
The problem goes even deeper. For just 
as such limitation constitutes an im- 
plicit denial, for the occasion, of the 
deeper human values and experiences, 
it also sharpens the opposition between 
denial and affirmation of life. And surely 
all great and enduring art has been 
infused with affirmation of the value, 
the depth, the breadth, the significance 
of human experience. 

“From the anthropocentric Greeks 
down through the Italian primitives 
with their friendly reverence for the 
saints; through the broadening human 
emphasis in the culture of the Renais- 
sance, to the victims in Goya's terrible 
Disasters of War and our own social 
consciousness painters—to say nothing 
of Rembrandt’s baffled or serene people 
—there is first of all an affirmation of 
the value of human life and of the depth 
and richness of human experience. So 
that what much sheer abstraction and 
non-objective painting seems to me to 
come down to is the choosing of a little 
windless niche of purism—a new dress 
for the ivory tower spirit, a kind of 
escapism from reality and the adult 
problems of living.” 
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PAINTINGS OF OLD 
AND MODERN SCHOOLS 
AND NOTABLE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND OTHER 
WOBKS OF ART 


May be acquired at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries at their 
public auction sales of art col- 
lections from distinguished 
sources. Sales are held weekly 
from September to June. The 
1944-45 season included Old 
Master, primitive and modern 
paintings, furniture, tapestries, 


sculptures and other works of 






art from the Frank Crownin- 
shield, Edward T. Stotesbury, 






Mrs. Joseph Heine, Leon 
Schinasi, Robert W. Lyons, 
JohnBass, WalterP.ChryslerJr., 
J. K. Thannhauser, William H. 
and Brig. General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Arthur F. Egner, 
and Virginia M. Rosenthal col- 










lections. 


Sales scheduled for the 
1945-46 season include many 
other prominent collections. 
Ask to be placed on our mail- 
ing list for advance announce- 


ments. 
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Report from Kende 


IT SHOULD BE NO SURPRISE to auction 
followers that sales during the 1944-45 
season at the Kende Galleries, which 
dispersed such important private col- 
lections as those of Jules S. Bache and 
Frank G. Logan, realized a total of 
$3,635,275, as announced by Herbert 
A. Kende, manager of both the galleries 
and Gimbel’s auction department. 

In general, prices maintained the 
level set by the preceding season or rose 
beyond, Mr. Kende reports. An eager 
public revealed an increased interest 
in paintings by 19th century artists of 
American and Barbizon schools. The 
average purchaser, it was found, also 
preferred narrative painting to other 
styles. This interest in genre works, 
which was also noted by the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries (see July DIGEST) re- 
flects the taste of new buyers. 

“Since Gimbels started in the art busi- 
ness a new type of buyer has been cre- 
ated through our nationwide advertis- 
ing facilities,” writes Mr. Kende. 
“Housewives and others who never did 
buy before, were slowly educated and 
convinced that buying art adds to their 
rersonal pleasure in having objects of 
beauty around them in their own home.” 

Also unusually popular this year were 
works by obscure 19th century Spanish 
and Italian artists which brought re- 
cord-making prices. The demand for 
early American art, as weil, was re- 
flected by the unprecedented $23,000 
paid for Frederic Remington’s A Dash 
for Timber. The gallery estimated that 
the same painting, offered 25 years ago, 
would probably have netted $2,000. 

Contrasting with this increase in 
value, however, were the low prices 
recorded for many of the Bache paint- 
ings (those not accepted by the Metro- 
politan Museum) which were sold for 
far less than the banker paid in Europe 
many years ago. 

To the Kende Galleries this season 
also went the distinction of realizing 
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the largest price for a single art wor 
auctioned in New York City—$410q 
for The Baptism of Clorinda by Tintor. 
etto, sold from the Logan collection 
and now ina Midwestern museum. Other 
high painting prices were $8,000 for , 
Lorenzo Costa portrait of Eleanore & 
Gonzaga; $6,500 for Corot’s Dance oj 
the Nymphs. 

On the furniture mart prices wer 
equally good, “particularly for French 
and English pieces.” It was notable 
that fewer period pieces came up for 
sale than in previous seasons, a sign 
that people rather want to buy than 
sell and that the large estates of de 
ceased collectors were mostly given ty 
public institutions.” 













Best Season at Plaza 


Like other auction houses the Plaz 
Art Galleries found the past season the 
most active since its organization % 
years ago, William H. O’Reilly, presi- 
dent of the Galleries, announced in his 
annual report. A total of $1,607,457 was 
netted through 64 sales which included 
the estates of Alice Foote MacDougal 
and the collection of Valentine Sforza. 

Among the notable prices paid for 
art works were $1,025 for the Currier 
and Ives lithograph, Central Park Win- 
ter—The Skating Pond, from the collec: 
tion of the late Ned Wayburn; $3,00 
for a portrait of Alexandre Dumas by 
Daumier and $2,000 for Jan Hus at the 
Court of Constanz by V. Berczick. 

Summing up the season, Mr. O'Reilly 
reports: “The auctions were very we 
attended and the bidding was extremely 
active. It was also noted that there was 
a great number of new buyers, and thai 
prices are on a much higher standard 
probably due to the increase in the buy 
ing power of the public as well as thé 
shortage of merchandise. Bookings fo 
the forthcoming season, which will be 
gin about the first of September, 4 
now being made, and another very at 
tive auction year is anticipated.” 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER + FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN + RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es 
tates in need of administration ex 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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ne Sforza. Garden National Antiques Show. 
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Only a little time . . . only a little space still available for dealers 
who wish to exhibit. For floor plans, rates and reservations, 
wire at once. 


Seymour Halpern Associates, Jc. « 501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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veTiON “Young Lady with a Lute” by 

/IDUALS J. Bronchorst, Dutch School, 

and 1603-1677, is just one of the 

of great paintings in Gimbels sale. 

NTS This signed painting, formerly 

URE . . 

oS priced at $2498, is now $1249. 
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es for e Fifth Floor 

ation ¢X- 

nade. All 33rd Street and Broadway 

aoa New York 1, N. Y. 
ia 6-5185. “Young Lady with a Lute” by J. Bronchorst. 341/. x 41 inches. 
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Carl Tolpo 

Charles Turzak 


Mrs. Medora R. Elliott 
Mrs. W. P. Harvey ... 
Helen Reed Whitney .. 
Mrs. J. S. Friedlander 
Samuel A. Marx 

y. P. DuCharme .. 
Margaret Fisher 

Ruth Gay ... 

Louis Hoover ... 

Marshall Maurer .. 

Mrs. J. G. Dingle .. 

Harry E. Wood 

Viola H. Barloga . 

Carl E. Swenson 

Mrs. Amanda Berglund .. 
Mrs. H. C. Blankmeyer .. 
Mrs. Robert Mazet, Jr. .. 
Mrs. Virginia B. Wood 
Mrs. Leigh Jerrard 

Mrs. Herbert H. Pallat 
Joyce Wahl 


....Evanston 
-Evanston 
....Glencoe 
....Glencoe 


Winnetka 
INDIANA 


Ruthven H. Byrum Anderson 
Mrs. R. M. Tryon -Freelandville 
Rev. Richard L. Hillstrom Gary 
Mrs. J. Otis Adams ... Indianapolis 
W. Forsyth .._Indianapolis 
Hendrik Mayer . Indianapolis 
Marjorie Mueller .._Indianapolis 
Lucy M. Taggart .._Indianapolis 
Birdie B. Steele Kentland 
Ruth Bahls -Lafayette 
Fred J. Hartley .... ...Muncie 
Mrs. H. B. Harvey ...Muncie 
Hill Sharp ...Muncie 
Georges La Chance . Nashville 
Griffin A. Pleiss w Albany 
Mrs. Edwin F. Miller 

Stanley Hayes, Jr. .... 
Roy Hirshburg 

Elmira Kempton 

Mrs. S. J. Crumpacker 
Paul R. Meyers 

Mark E. Nicholson . 
Palmer Z. Holmes .. 
Mrs. Charles H. Ray 

W. T. Turman 


-Richmond 
-Richmond 
.... Richmond 


Joanne M. Hansen 

Mrs. Louise Kelly 

George C. Morris 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery 

T. Wong Studio 

Harold Brenton 

Mrs. Albert Robertson 

Mrs. O. M. Oleson 

Robert A. Graham . me 

KANSAS 

Mrs. Edith K. Woodbury 

Betty Rose Humble 

Mrs. Henry J. Allen 

Maude G. Schollenberger 
KENTUCKY 

Clifford Amyx 

Mrs. John B. Copenhefer . 

Mrs. Jack Perloff 


J. B. Speed Memorial Museum 
Frances F. Jones 


Lexington 

- Louisville 

..Louisville 

..Louisville 

Owensboro 
LOUISIANA 

Dr. W. R. Eidson 

Mrs. D. M. Leslie ... 

Arts & Crafts Club 

E. Cary Bresnan 

Robert Brydon, Jr. 

Isaac Delgado Museum 

Irma Gillich 


Baton Rouge 
...Baton Rouge 


John McCrady 
Helene Samuel .. 
Dorothea Prentiss 


-New Orleans 
-New Orleans 
... Shreveport 

Shreveport 


Bangor 

Bridgton 

Cape Elizabeth 
..Cape Neddick 


Alice Shaw 

Edith E. Cartledge 
Anne Cary Bradley 
Edith W. Morrill ... 
Russell Cheney 

A. B. Andrews 

Andrew Winter . 
Alfred Fuller 

Mrs. Thomas W. Clark . 
Andrew Wyeth 

William W. Lawrence . 
Charles E. Abbott 


MARYLAND 
2. Clarence C, Harvey..Aberdeen Proving Ground 
ts. Charles R. Austrian Baltimore 
Sarah Pace Carothers ...Baltimore 
Alfred R. L. Dohme ...Baltimore 
Mrs. G. Yates Janson . ...Baltimore 
feorge D. Penniman, Jr. ...Baltimore 
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Vv. Richard L. Shipley Baltimore 
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Walters Art Gallery 
Leo A. Walzak 
Louise West ....... 

N. Lloyd Weaver .... 
Mrs. Ralph :Claasen 
John E, Meyers, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arnold Marum 
Pasquale Masiello .... 
Frederic C. Bartlett 
Eleanor Batchelor ... 
Charlotte W. Butler 
Copley Society 

Jean B. Deering ... 
Daphne Dunbar 

John E. Holmes 
Institute of Modern Art 
Margaret E. Power .. 
Jessie G. Sherman 
Marian P. Sloane 

Mrs. Helen Slosberg 
Mrs. Henry Ware 

Mrs. Haven Parker 
Robert L. Urban . 
Wendell M. Rogers . 
Mac Ivor Reddie 
Virginia Goolkasian .. 
William Meyerowitz 
Conrad Fortier 
Phillip D. Adams 
Mrs. F. Morton Smith ... 
Mrs. Ruth K. Terry .... 
William H. Hubbard 
Lucretia Griffin 
Margaret Stark 

Bessie Butler Hadley 
Edith Wilson 

Fred W. Nichols 

Mrs. Charles E. Congdon 
Wilfrid A. Mercier 
Edgar L. Smith 
Edmond A. Ousossoit 
Helen Jackson 
Berkshire Museum 
Joseph Hirsch 

Boris Margo 

Walter Parsons ... 
George A. Burnham 
Josephine M. Lewis . 
Walter K. Frame 

Mrs. Gordon Hughes 
Dr. A. Elizabeth Adams 
Florence W. Foss 
Mrs. Sarah E. Rusk 
Richard S. Brooks 
Mrs. W. W. Haddican 
Ector F. Rosati 

Mrs. W. H. Blood, Jr. 
G. W. B. Hartwell 
Charlotte J. Paine 
George N. Northrop .. 
Melvern J. Barker . 
Karl E. Weston 

Navia Occhialini 
Bertha R. Campbell 
Elliot Orr 

Mrs. Howard Amidon 
Mrs. W. A. Gibson .... 
Lincoln S. Levinson .. 
Lawrence R. McCoy .. 
Mrs. W. L. Mitchell .... 
Mrs. Mabel E. Pond 


MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Frank I. Cornwell 

Jean Paul Slusser os 
Alden L. Steck . 

Mrs. Ellen Anttila .... 
Robert C. Barfknecht 
Marvin Beerbohm 
Klemence Dysarz 

Mildred Garvai ... 

Max Gerger 

Raymond Johnson 
Margaret Keydel 

Victor M. Kolasa .. 

Dr. Erwin Meyer 

Mrs. Nelson Leigh Miller 
Irene M. Smith 

Jessie Frank Talmadge 
Stanley J. Twardowicz 
Alice Webber 

Margaret C. Wilby 

J. Zellers Allen 

Flint Institute of Arts ...... 
Mrs. T. W. Van Schciack 
Mrs. Donald Gilmore 

Mrs. Margaret M. Hart . 
Mrs. Norman Tolson ... 
Sarah Putnam 

Olaf Larson Marquette 
Mrs. F. D. Sober Northville 
IN PIII cs. canctth havi eosoaniseoossanenne St. Clair Shores 


MINNESOTA 


Mrs. W. C. Smith 
Graham McGuire .. 
Mrs. Frederick G. 
Darwin Follrath 
John Rood 
Theodore Sohner 
Walker Art Center 
Carleton College Library 
Margaret Kerfoot 
Charles Biederman 
Elizabeth Dorsey 
Montfort Dunn 

Harriet Goldstein 
Elizabeth Grant 

Guy H. Moore 

Millicent Newton 
William L. West 


.... Boston 
....Boston 
...Boston 


..Brookline 
Cambridge 
...Cambridge 
...Chatham 
....Cohasset 
Dorchester 

..East Gloucester 
East Longmeadow 
Greenfield 
...Hingham 
Hingham 
Holyoke 
-Hyannisport 


...Nahant 
-Nantucket 
ew Bedford 

New Bedford 
wton Center 
...Oak Bluffs 


-Provincetown 
-Provincetown 
-Provincetown 


. Scituate 
Sheffield 
South Dartmouth 
South Hadley 
. South Hadley 
. South Hadley 
.... Springfield 
.... Springfield 
... Springfield 
.Wellesley 

.... Weston 

.... Weston 
West Roxbury 
-West Tisbury 
.. Williamstown 
Winchendon 
...Winchester 
-Woods Hole 
... Worcester 


...Frankford 
-Kalamazoo 
.Kalamozoo 

-Lake George 

....Litehfield 

M 


Duluth 
..Mankato 
Minneapolis 
...Minneapolis 
...Minneapolis 
...Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
...Northfield 
...Northfield 
Wing 

. Paul 

St. Paul 

st. Paul 

. Paul 

. Paul 

. Paul 

. Paul 


Atkinson 


Charlotte E. Tibbs 
Mrs. Dean B. Stone 


MISSOURI 


Amelia C. Krag 

Mrs. M. B. Blumer 

Christian College Library 

Kitt George Sapp 

Emma Lou Breitag ... 

Clifton R. Coleman ... 

Robert B. Fizzell 

Librarian, Kansas City Art Institute 

Don C. Kincaid 

Gerry Levin 

Mrs. H. L. McReynolds 

Burnett H. Shryock ... 

William W. Kirby .. 

William H. Bixby 

Ada Hanvey 

Mrs. Fern Edie Knecht 

Dorothy A. Neuhoff 

Mrs. J. C. Sommers ... 

Mrs. Robert Morrow .. 
MONTANA 

Helena Maddocks 

Ruth Starr Rose . 

Lavonne I. Whitley eed 

Montana State University ...............:..::scse Missoula 


NEBRASKA 


Clayton 
Columbia 
Columbia 


_.Kansas City 
..Kansas City 
..Kansas City 


Billings 
...Birney 


Blanche Johnson 
Phyllis Campbell 

Alice R. Edmiston 
Mrs. S. J. Fieselman 
Frances Ingham 
Lincoln City Library ... 
Mrs. Thomas C. Woods 
Mrs. F. B. Johnson ... 
Lillian Rudersdorf 

T. R. Duren 


Hastings 
Lexington 
....Lineoln 


Omaha 
Shelby 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Frederick R. Whitman 
Mary E. Moore 

C. Chester Smith 

Everett Warner 


Portsmouth 
Westmoreland Depot 


JERSEY 


Boonton 
.Camden 
Cranford 
....Delanco 
.East Orange 


Nancy Sullivan 

Dr. Helen F. Schrack 
Sgt. Nicolas Qarone 
Mrs. Chares M. West. Jr. 
L. M. Ralston 

H. Willard Ortlip 

F. E. Lapham, Jr. 
Isabal Herndon ‘ 
John R. Grabach . 
Charles Rontatis .... 

Mrs. Ann Tromka 

Peter G. Cook 

Albert Greenberg 

Mrs. J.. D. Hough 

Mrs. T. H. Dudley Perkins .. 
Mrs. William T. Walker 
Mrs. Edgar A. Manning, Jr. 
Helen Hartley Norton 
James B. Kirby 

Artists of Today 

E. A. Loy 

Luigi Rist f 

W. A. Koster .. 
Theodore H. Miller .. 
Dr. William Spickers 
Edith B. Margerum 

Mrs. George H. Burrows 
Marie Sterner Lintott 
Mrs. John R. Higgins .... 
Mrs. Walter R. Ahrens 
E. P. Chapman 

J. W. Gurowitz 

Mrs. R. D. Pomeroy 


NEW MEXICO 


... Hackensack 
arvey Cedars 
Irvington 

. Jersey City 

. Jersey City 


Moorestown 
-Morristown 
-Morristown 


New Brunswick 
New Brunswick 
Paterson 
..Princeton 
Ridgewood 
..Ridgewood 


ecotch Plains 
Teaneck 


Ruth Schleeter 

Mrs. Gladys Huline Theis .. 

Mrs. Chester W. Hoover .... 

Mrs. E. Artschwager 

Marie T. Garland 

John Sloan 

Margaret B. Weinrich 

New Mexico State Teachers College 

Barbara L. Cook Ranchos de Taos 
Elmer P. Turner 


NEW YORK 


Albany Institute of History and Art ......../ Albany 
Alfred Unvernity  ..........cecsccccccccscccsccsessevceccsesd Alfred 
Mrs. P. E. Pelletier . Amityville, L. I. 
Mire. Mi. Bratae .......ccc.cccccccscsesccsccecesced Astoria, L. I. 
Leonard Uline ..Ballston Spa 
Mrs. A. F. de Graffenried ..... Bayside, L. I. 
Mrs. Vernon Lee Pierce ......... ..Bayside, L. I. 
Hughes Mearns a Bearsville 
Ada V. Gabriel ...Brewster 
Robert M. Skelton .Brockport 
Ernest E. Quantrell -Bronxville 
Steven Anton ...Brooklyn 
Clara Appleman ...Brooklyn 
SIE SIN. oe cicndonseesacsecsses as ...Brooklyn 
Emma Ehrenreich ... ...Brooklyn 
Martin Friedman ...Brooklyn 
Eleanor Glassberg ... ... Brooklyn 
George A. Goldstein . ...Brooklyn 
Maurice Golubov ...Brooklyn 
Mrs. M. Goodman ...Brooklyn 
Richard C. Hare ...Brooklyn 
Mrs. G. S. Kashdin ... Brooklyn 
Miss B. Kathe ...Brooklyn 
Mrs. Rose Lazar -Brooklyn 
Jenny Maren ...Brooklyn 
Myron Mayers ...Brooklyn 
Margaret L. Murphy ... Brooklyn 
Hazel Robinson Brooklyn 
Mildred Simonson .. ...Brooklyn 
William Zorach -Brooklyn 
Monroe G. Bingeman ....Buffalo 
Edward J. Fisher ... Buffalo 
Mrs. Willis Hykes ...Buffalo 
M. Martin Janis Buffalo 
Arthur Kowalski Buffalo 
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Ww 
Florence Standish Whiting 






Mrs. James H. Beal, Jr. 





















lymouth Meeting 




















Alfred E. Jones, Jr. . 









-West Aliquippa 
West Chester 
..West Chester 
...Williamsport 


Emily L. Hoffmeier ... 
Mrs. James E. Wood 
Eva P. Steffan 
Hugh McCauley Miller, Jr. 
Margaret Sarah Lewis 




























RHODE ISLAND 


Art Association of Newport 
Aristide B. Cianfarani 
Ernest H. de Sauve 
Royal B. Farnum 









Albert Blythe, Jr. . 
Everett Metivier 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. B. E. Fernow Clemson College 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee 
Mrs. W. J. Abston 
Brooks Art Gallery 
Mrs. George Harsh, Jr. .. 
Memphis Academy of Art 
Herman F. Burns 
Max Westfield 


Mary E. Hodges 























0. Winston Campbell 
Margaret A. Scruggs Carruth 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts .. 
Bertha M. Landers .... 

Caroline Rosenbaum 
G. Harris Shelton .... 
Mrs. E. R. Bahan .... 
Veronica Helfensteller 


Mrs. David B. Trammell .. 
BE AUEIROD, Dis ccccsesecseves 
Clifford J. Larson . 
Mrs. Eldon Willis 
Helen Barnett ... 
Mrs. Florence O. + 
Cpl. Nicholas U. Comito .... 
Mrs. Georgina K. Fellowes . 
Mrs. W. C. Jennings 
Little House Galleries 


Mrs. Maurice Goldstein . 


William C. Palmer . 


ibhaneninedl Tyler 
Mrs. H. S. Griffin 


Mrs. P. T. Farnsworth 


Salt Lake City 
Lee Green Richards . 


-Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
.... Salt Lake City 





Gertrude Teutsch 





Se TINIIN 5c iess inpesenesesannchesinccsscapas Manchester 
Winifred B. Warren .. 
Mrs. John W. Ames 





Myra Culpepper 
Major Alfred Fowler . 








Mrs. John Weaver 
Kathleen Bruskin .... 
Mrs. Gari Melchers ... 
Mrs. Nelson T. Turner . 
Dorothy Duggan 
Julias T. Holt 


..Falls Church 


...Fort Monroe 
...Fredericksburg 








Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences 
Jean Jacob Wells 
Daisy Lester Avery 


Anne Woodward . 
WASHINGTON 


Leon F. Derbyshire 
Mrs, William Adams 










Mrs. Carl Bristol .. 


Mrs. Alonzo Co 
Dolly C. Greaves 
Harriet Lorentzen ... 
J. P. MacFarland « 


a ae 
. ls. M. Altman . 
Opal Fleckenstein ... 
Mrs. Callie H. Olson . 
Mrs. — Goldsbory 


se Ball Vann 
Mrs. Blanche H. McLane Cook 


August 1, 1945 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Herman Bennett ...,................sseseseeees Charleston 
WISCONSIN 


BR Bike Tila MEE cccntncnnescctevesccccscenesepaqnesncess Colgate 
Dwight Foster Public Library .Fort Atkinson 
Mrs. Edward C. Jones ...... adaieess ...Fort Atkinson 
Neville Public Museum 
Lo Matthews Bedore .... 
Mrs. R. R. Aurner ....... 
Margueretta L. Dalton .. 
Rudolph E. Langer ........ 
Claire M. Severance ... 

Elaine Smedal 
Warner Taylor 
pe eee 















Mrs. Charles A. Goodman . ...Marinette 
BE Es ties INE nes nnetncarsescgssnncsonsssixensensaete Marion 
Eleanor Fay ........... -Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Leo ........... ....Milwaukee 


Mrs. Belle Jenks Luna ....................00 Williams Bay 


WYOMING 
NL, I BMI, on cess caceoecdeandaesssivinssosvacudastsine Sinclair 
UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS 
RR Ge) BES. Sa scccwscasshctsasesnsossses Taxco, Mexico 


Georgia Stamm Chamberlain 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Mrs. Percival Farquhar ...................0.. Brazil, S. A. 
Bernice Chezem ............ . Honolulu, Hawaii 
Be ic, Wie WEEE < cerecsteseinsnssisnsescens Honolulu, Hawaii 





re. ¥. A. 6. Waldron. ................ Honolulu, Hawaii 
CANADA 
Art Gallery of Toronto ................ Toronto, Canada 


Granville Gallery ........ 
Marjory Macintyre . 
D. I. McLeod .......... 
Arthur Morton 










..Halifax, Canada 
..New Brunswick 
....-Toronto, Canada 
ndusapduateaNbeeaeesesiab Vancouver, Canada 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


And while we are considering “the 
tragedies of youth,” let us not over- 
look that of the young person who 
doesn’t get enough training in funda- 
mentals and technique, for there are 
more failures in this class than 
among those too rigidly and con- 
servatively educated. Let us take 
dancing which, like all the arts, de- 
mands discipline. The late nineties 
and early nineteens saw the rise 
of glamorous stars in aesthetic pos- 
ing, dubbed dancing, until by the 
time of the Ziegfeld Follies a pair 
of dimpled knees was enough to make 
a star attraction, Then came the ’30s. 
When the former Ziegfeld star was 
engaged to lead a dancing act, her 
routines were so vague that the 
newer, better trained, maids of the 
line couldn’t follow them or figure 
out how she ever got on the stage 
at all. A lot of sloppily trained young 
artists of today, those who are not 
learning to draw and who think 
anatomy is passé, are due for a 
similar rude awakening. Expression- 
ism, which only calls for emotion and 
an asumption of creative individual- 
ity on the part of the would-be art- 
ist, is likely to be in the discard, 
come tomorrow, while academic 
technique may be in great demand. 
Too many people can turn out the 
kind of painted surfaces which do not 
call for any knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of art, and what too many peo- 
ple can do soon goes out of fashion. 





Philadelphia Judges 


Philadelphia artists elected to serve 
on the juries for next season’s exhibi- 
tions of the Fellowship of the Penn- 


sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts are: 
Furman Finck, June Cross, 


print jury; 


jury. 





Violet 
Oakley, Francis Speight and Franklin 
C. Watkins for the oil jury; Florence 
Vv. Cannon, Margaret Gest, Caroline 
Gibbons Granger, Leon Karp and Ben- 
ton Spruance for the watercolor and 
George Holschuh, Mary 
Lawser, Aurelius Renzetti, Harry Rosin 
and Charles Rudy for the sculpture 
















OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (I’x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 
your dealer for them 


today. 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


oom Les Angetes— 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 

FINE 


BRUGGER Sirs FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


THE 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 


ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


- HAND GROUND 
PCOUZ OIL COLORS 


E- Powerful . . . No fillers used 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





ARCHITECTURE 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 

WEAVING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

SURVEY OF THE ARTS 
— Catalog on Request — 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Wesleyan Conservatory 
and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 


ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


SUMMER 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
SCULPTURE - PAINTING - DRAWING - CERAMICS - CARVING 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
— LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS AT SCHOOL — 


FALL TERM 1945 


FINE ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 
ART EDUCATION 
Degrees Granted. Write for regular catalog. 
Spencer Macky, President 
CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway © Oakland 11 © California 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 
Sehool of 


RINGLING 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


= FE ORIDA 





Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 


Address: Director, Art Museum, Cinn., O. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT Of THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. 
Uniimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Fall Term begins Sept. 24. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By RatpH M. PEARSON 


New York State Syllabus 
For Art Education 


The Syllabus for art education in ele- 
mentary schools drawn up in 1942 by 
the University of the State of New York 
as the official guide for art teachers de- 
mands far more critical attention than 
I can give it in this brief space; I shall 
attempt, therefore, only to point out 
several reasons why it should be (and 
must be, if we have the welfare of our 
children at heart) studied, appraised— 
and challenged. 


The foreword pleads quite eloquently 
for “beauty” in daily life and things 
of use, and for its recognition in nature 
and the arts of the ages. It says art is 
a universal language, is more than the 
mechanics of drawing, is “an expression 
of one’s innermost self, even the vague, 
haunting illusions sometimes possessing 
one. This is art, creative art.” The syl- 
labus, it is claimed, lends itself to the 
purpose of creative teachers. 

These high-sounding words are not 
justified by the syllabus itself, nor by 
the results of the art teaching for which 
it is responsible in New York’s schools. 


The first and most important contra- 
diction between these words and the 
syllabus text is this: “Expressing one’s 
innermost self” is and must be an emo- 
tional experience—a feeling, sensing, 
thrilling to those “vague, haunting illu- 
sions” which cannot be expressed either 
in words or in concrete representations 
of visible facts. Yet, in the very first 
page of the text, under the heading of 
GENERAL AIMS, the five main objec- 
tives are stated as follows: (I omit 
amplifying phrases.) 


To recognize beautiful combinations 
of color. 

To train powers of observation and to 
develop ability to depict graph- 
ically. 

To develop an appreciation of the es- 
thetic, economic and commercial 
value of beauty. 

To develop accuracy and creative abil- 
ity through planning and manip- 
ulating materials. 

To acquaint the child with the best 
works in painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 


Every one of these objectives is an 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Enter any time. Drawing, painting, illustration, landscape, 
cartoonin’, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
SUMMER, SESSION—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 25 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


tHE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 


intellectual process of learning facts , 
developing skills. Development of ¢ C 
self is completely ignored. Emotion 
experience is ignored. If art is primari} § ! 
an emotional expression rather than asf W 
intellectual and technical one, the One 
these objectives not only contradict 
ideals stated in the foreword but DE! 
deny the child the one greatest valyd oo 
in the art expression of the ages—byl onl; 
sidetracking him into the dead-ends of 
fact and skill (which should be second 
ary objectives after about fifth grade)iSf, | 
The lists of artists to be “appreciated ul 
could have been made out 40 years agod, 
it omits all contemporary art, includingl 
the Modern. in 
Many art teachers in the State sayf| ’ 
they can “get around the syllabus” progf\ 
vided they do not get caught by th 
State Supervisor, Mrs. Zara B. Kimmeyf 
who is the focal point of the Stateg=— 
reactionary standards and: whose resig C 
nation is a first necessary step in recon} $1 
struction. Any letters on this important R 
issue will be treated in strict confidence) 


Roger Deering Teaches 


Roger L. Deering, who is well knownf 
to art students in Maine where he has 
been conducting studio and _ outdod I, 
painting classes for the past six yeange=™ 
has opened a new summer studio ani} ‘ 
gallery in Kennebunkport. A_popular(?ret 
muralist and for eight years state chair Drae 
man of the American Artists Profession-§?% 
al League, Deering is conducting classes 
in out-door painting, composition anj== 
design. The course, which consists of 
four classes weekly, is composed of thred 
outdoor sessions with the fourth day 
devoted to group discussion and criti; aa 
cism of work in the studio. 

Accommodations are available algae 
nearby hotels and inns. An exhibitiongDpEe 
gallery features the artist’s work, whilé 
a student show will be held at the en 
of the summer term on Septembr $ 
Interested students should write the se 
retary, Deering Art Class, Box 42, Ker 
nebunkport, Me. 

Thu 
Cannon Summer Classes Pe 

Miss Florence V. Cannon, formelgipe 
head of the art department of Harcum 
Junior College, and instructor at thé 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arg 
Summer School, is conducting a sum} 
mer landscape class at Marblehead 
Mass. Instruction at weekly and hourly 
rates are available for students on 
limited time budget during August. 


/ 
| 
| 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTG 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1945 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts @ 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec @ 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNET! 


The Art Digest ; 











































ng facts 

net MCORCORAN 

Emotions CHOOL OF ART 

er thnaf WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

one, thei @ne of America’s Finest Art Schools 

tradict teaching 

d but pRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 

itest value 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 


2 ages—by— Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 
‘ad-ends of Write for Catalogue B. 
be second. 


fth grade\ist, LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


opreciated INGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
years ap Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 

; .) gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
t, including tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 


State say University activities. 
labus” pro FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 27-29, 1945. 
zht by the For information, address: 
B. Kim A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


he HCHAUTAUQUA 


‘pin recon] SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


importa REVING TON ARTHUR 


confidence] LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
Sympb. Orch. Theatre, Summer Sports 
For Arts AND CRraFTs CIRCULAR WRITE: 





; MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 

well known 

ere he has r IMSTITOTE 

id outdoo a! 

aa Uf Chicago 

studio and 

A Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
Populat ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 

State chaiMiprawing. jeterior Decoration. Dees Commenctina, 

jon-gDre ign. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 

Professio sees. Diploma. Fall term, September 17, 1945. 

ting ClassesBillichigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 

osition 





consists ogCourses by mail in 

sed of thred modern, creative art. 
f 

fourth do} RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
5 Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
ailable at§aulietins on request. 












1 exhibition§DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 
work, while 

at the end KANSAS aR INSTITUTE 

‘eptembr & CITY and SCHOOL of DESIGN 

rite the set Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 
ox 42, Ken ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 


terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 
lllustration. Low tuition. Scholarships. Sum- 
mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 
Write for catalog. 


on, formel§Dept. 1485, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 
of Harcum 


ctor at thé 
Fine ar TIS ART 
ing a sum} INSTITUTE 
Marblehead SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
and hourly COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


idents on UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL §IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
- August. LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 





ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 


exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
_ Send for free 


book today. 


SGN eee cee cee eee canes cee Gee ee Ge Ge Ge GD Ge ee a 

: STUART STUDIOS, Room 585 

121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name 

 Btreet 

| Oity 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
, to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
25TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION. Oct. 
7-Nov. 18. Open to all artists. Media: wa- 
tercolor and pastel. Jury. Prizes of $800. 
Work due Sept. 15. For further informa- 
tion write Annita Delano, Secretary, 10733 
Ohio Ave., W. Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Sept. 25-Oct. 13: National 


Academy of Design. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, draw- 
ings, and sculpture. Prizes totaling $2,150. 
Entry fee $3.00 for non-members, $1.50 
returned if entries are rejected. For fur- 
ther information write Michael M. Engel, 
Exhibition Chairman, 470 West 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

7th ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Oct. 17-Nov. 7. National Academy of De- 


sign. Open to all artists. Media: metal 
plate. Fee: $2 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Sept. 17. Work 


due Sept. 24. For further information write 
John Taylor Arms, Pres., Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers, Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
TURE PAINTERS 44TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 20-Nov. 25. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Open to all artists. 
Media: Decorative miniatures. Entry cards 
due Sept. 17. Jury. Prizes. Work due Oct. 
5. For further information write Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 

UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1946 ART 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-26. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. Open to Merchant Seamen. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pencil; no sculpture or pho- 
tographs. Prizes. Work due Nov. 1, 1945. 
For further information write Isabel F. 
Peterson, Chairman, United Seamens’ Ser- 


OF MINIA- 


vice, 39 Broadway, New York City 6. 
REGIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 
YEAR ’ROUND EXHIBITION. John Snow- 
den Gallery. Open to artists in Chicago 
and hundred mile radius. Media: oils, wa- 


tercolors, prints, etc. For further infor- 
mation write John Snowden Gallery, 13244 
East 57th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


7TH TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 
7-28. Witte Memorial Museum. Circuit to 
Dallas Nov. 11-Dec. 3; Houston, Dec. 16- 
6. Open to Texas artists. Media: painting, 
sculpture, drawing and prints. No entry 
fee. Jury. Prizes totalling $1,200. Entry 
ecards and work due Sept. 15. For further 
information write Witte Memorial Mu- 


seum, San Antonio, Tex. 


HURLEY PASTEL 


CRAYONS 
are SNAPPY and 
BRILLIANT 


BUT DO NOT RUB OFF 


40 Colors........$2.50 
Postpaid & Insured 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD TODAY 





MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B.F.DRAKENFELD &CO., Ine.,45-47 Park Place, N.Y. 7 
RETAIL 


ronser MOSENTHAL, ING. 


Artists’ Materials of Every Description 
Pre-War Materials Available 
5 MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


41 E. gth § NEW YORK 3 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many ——— and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger, 
Curator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 





SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 





BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10th 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR CA‘L 
WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd_ ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 





School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ty, jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


uuu OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS Sum 


Advertising Design, Costume and General Design, 
Interior Decoration. Interesting courses—practical, 
effective—will prepare you for a post-war career. 
Write for Booklet D-8. 


Summer Session Begins July 9 


Jamesine M. Franklin, President 
460 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


DEERING 


SUMMER 
JULY 9 — SEPTEMBER 8 


PAINTING 
ROGustaucron~ =: | CLASSES 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
BY THE SEA BREAKWATER 


Write for Cireular. Address: SECRETARY, STUDIO 
304, 22 MONUMENT SQUARE, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


NORTON oye october 15 
SCHOOL COMPLETE ART 
OF ART 


COURSES. WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 
W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 

58 West 57th Street, New York 
CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 
INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, in- 
terior, advertising, industrial de- 
CN sign. Textile eng., design; painting, 
Confers 
B.F.A. and 
B.S. 
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illustration, sculpture, art educa- 
tion. 16 bldgs., textile plant, stu- 
dios, labs, museum, dorms, the- 
atre. Cultural and social program. 
Coed. Established 1877. Catalog. 
18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S&S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


: EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, 


Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WI 


LLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOO 
TOWNSEND, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Old Masters—Old Racket 


It will be a severe wrench when some 
of our art patrons learn of the huge 
fraud just uncovered in the “old mas- 
ters’”’ business. 

In this particular case a modern 
Dutch painter, Hans Van Meegeren, it 
seems can copy a painting by Vermeer 
so well that Jan himself, if he could 
come back from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, might have a hard time deciding 
whether or not he had painted it. 

This Van Meegeren, now under arrest 
as a collaborationist with the Germans, 
has confessed to the painting of many 
Vermeers which, according to the Cath- 
olic daily newspaper, DeVolkskrant, 
have “duped the best experts and com- 
pletely reputable persons.” This decep- 
tion was fashioned, says this paper, with 
“unparalleled skill and in which, be- 
sides the forger himself, many middle- 
men must have taken part.” 

If we owned a Vermeer, which may 
be quite a remote possibility, since Van 


Meegeren and his helpers cleared over 
8,000,000 guilders—or $3,024,000 to you 
—we should want to know and very 
positively, exactly where it had been 
for the past 25 years at least. 

Which leads to the observation that 
there are in some of our museums which 
are under the guidance of new and 
young directors, a few “old masters” 
that are under suspicion. We have just 
been told of a young chap down in 
Greenwich who can paint a better Van 
Gogh than the artist could himself. 


Sable Brushes—Maybe? 


As we pointed out sometime ago, the 
ceiling established on furs, especially 
on Russian sables sent the owners of 
these pelts hurrying to get them into 
cold storage. 

Now it is announced that price ceil- 
ings are to be lifted on from fifty to a 
hundred items, including “many types 
of fur coats.” Of course not many art- 
ists of our acquaintance are in the 
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Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 


market for fur coats at this time, by 
brushes are distantly related to 
coats, and if our manufacturers can jyg 
get hold of a few of the tails of thes} fi 


- pelts, perhaps you may in turn be abk 


to find a few brushes which at presen; 
are scarcer than nice juicy steaks, 
—ALBERT T. RED, 


Attention—State Chairmen 
and Directors 


Sometime ago we announced the pro. 
posed printing of a monthly news letter. 
Due to paper shortage, lack of skille 
workers in the printing trade, and late 
return of endorsed material from the 
first States to be featured it is not pos. 
sible to issue the letter until Septem. 
ber 1. 

However, if the following State Chair. 
men and Directors will send in their 
data immediately, perhaps, if lucky, the 
much talked of publication will be o 
its way earlier. These States are: Ala 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California: 
Colorado, Connecticut and the Canal 
Zone. 


New Jersey 

The never ending cooperation our 
New Jersey Chapter enjoys from the 
Art Department of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
indeed a tribute to our workers in that 
state. A quick review of their work last 
American Art Week discloses fourteen 
featured articles together with special 
editorials in papers representing most 
every town and village in the state. 

In Bridgeton art exhibitions were an- 
nual affairs but due to war emergencies 
the event had been discontinued for 
four years. It was resumed this yee 
because of public demand, according to 
Mrs. Henry H. Fithian who states that 
“requests have been too numerous to 
be ignored longer.” 

If space permitted, the mention of @ 
few of New Jersey’s activities would 
inspire our directors all over the coun 
try, for it demonstrates how vision and 
understanding can be put to work % 
a moving force for good in the field 
the fine arts and crafts.’ 

Our very able American Art Week 
Director, Mrs. Cornelius A. Lowe and 
State Chapter Chairman, Mrs. Harolé 
E. Liggett, are to be congratulated fo 
carrying on to completion such a splet 
did organization for state-wide celebre 


vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 
purity. 


At mostly 25c and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- 
let. 


tion of this national event which gro 
in importance year by year. 
—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


Why Colors Harden in the Tubes 


A staff writer of an art journal f 
cently handled some tubes of artist 
oil paints in the stock of a local retal 
dealer in artists’ materials, and the 
were so hard, after only three months 
on the shelves, according to the dealef, 
that they could not be used. 

Some one speaking for the manufa 
turer of those paints informed the dealé 
that it is not possible to guaran 
tubed oil colors for a period excet 
ing two years. 

The dealer recommended, if that © 
so, that manufacturers should stall? 
the date of manufacture on the lal 
with the maximum time-limit gué 
tee, the maker to reclaim his product # 
the end of that stated period if ™ 
then sold by the dealer. 

Like many such things, the a™ 


The Art Diget 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE for 1945—Towing Barges, a watercolor painting by 
George Pearce Ennis. Ennis, who died as the result of an automobile accident 
in 1936, at the age of fifty-two, was a versatile artist. His works in watercolor, 
murals and stained glass are. known on a national scale. He is represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, and examples of his 
stained glass work are the Victory Windows in the Chapel at West Point. 


found its way, in due time, to the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League and 
to its National Committee on Technic. 


The League is interested in facts, and 
wishes to build its actions in the tech- 
nical field on known facts. 


To the staff writer a member of the 
League’s Technical Committee gave 
this summary of what appear to be 
some of the reasons for the hardening- 
of-oil-paints-in-tubes phenomenon: 

Oil paints do not harden at a uniform 
rate when brushed out and exposed to 
the air: the umbers, natural driers, 
take about 12 hours; the O colors 
(earth colors) about 20 hours; the S 
colors (cadmiums, and ultramarines) 
about 72 hours. 


Normally, if the tubes be made of 
proper materials and well closed at 
both ends, artists’ oil colors last far 
longer than the two year period recom- 
mended by the retail dealer. 

The writer has on hand tubes of art- 
ists’ oil colors made by Paul Foinet fils 
of Paris and by Blockx of Belgium and 
brought back by him in 1914, that are 
still in good condition. In 1938 Mr. Har- 
old Parks examined the paints of the 
late George Inness, Sr. and found them 
still usable after 38 years. But these 
paints were all properly tubed. 

Under existing war conditions our 
manufacturers of collapsable tubes have 
had to find and use substitute materials 
for these tubes. The manufacturers of 
artists’ oil paints have joined together 
recently to obtain at least a minimum 
of lead for their tubes, and they called 
on the A.A.P.L. for a statement to the 
Federal Board which could authorize 
such an allotment. 

Within a month this writer has seen 
a tube of zinc white of recent Amer- 
can manufacture already stiffening 
within the tube. When he tried to force 
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some paint out, forty or more tiny 
wormlike threads of zinc white ex- 
uded from the surface of the tube. Air 
was entering that tube and hardening 
the paint. 

Another large tube of zinc white was 
in a box properly labeled by the manu- 
facturer, but the paint itself was in a 
tube lithographed for an Elizabeth 
Arden cosmetic product and evidently 
bought at any price by the manufac- 
turer to keep us artists supplied. 


Sometimes the bottom of the tube is 
not quite closed, letting out linseed oil 
and letting in air—with the same hard- 
ening results. 


Sometimes a customer opens a tube 
and squeezes out just enough paint 
to touch it with his finger and draw the 
paint out in the familiar test for con- 
sistency and grind. If he is not careful 
to put back the cap securely, just a 
careless half twist, air can enter. 

Alizarine Crimson, the madders, the 
Lacque de Garances—all like colors— 
are something apart. They are dyes 
staining a white earth, usually alum- 
inum hydroxide. The nature of this 
white earth is to react to linseed oil 
to form a rubbery mass in the tube 
that is insoluble in turpentine, alcohol, 
benzine, benzol, or acetone, and is ab- 
solutely unusable. Some makers pre- 
vent this by grinding in a small amount 
of a non-drying substance. 

The National Committee on Technic 
of your League therefore asks artists 
to be understandingly forbearing in this 
and similar matters. War conditions 
have made the task of the manufactur- 
ers of artists’ oil paints exceedingly dif- 
ficult. But American manufacturers of 
artists’ oil colors are doing their best 
to keep us supplied with good colors 
guaranteed to the League. 


—WILForD S. Conrow. 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of 
Distinction 


Fine Antique 
Reproductions 


NEWCOMB - MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 
Mae LTT 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
COBALT BLUES CADMIUM 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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MIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC. 


TALENS & SON Inc 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY. N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
Aug.: Artists of Upper Hudson, 
Past and Present; 19th Century 
European Paintings. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico To Aug. 
25: Annual Albuquerque Artists 
Exhibition. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Aug. 13: Con- 
necticut Watercolor Society; To 
Aug. 15: Life War Art. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Aug. 26: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Collec- 
tion of American Painting. 
Robert C. Vose Galleries 
Hudson River School. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum of Art Jo Sept. 30: 
Post-Impressionism to Expression- 
ism in Graphic Art; British Art; 
19th Century French Drawings; 
English Romanticism in Graphic 
Art. 


CHELTENHAM, PA. 

Cheltenham Township Art Center 
Aug.: Print Exhibition. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Aug. 12: Our Fight- 
ing Navy. 

Pokrass Gallery To Sept. 1: Chi- 
cago Artists Group Exhibition. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum Aug.: Drav- 
ings by Frank Duveneck; 18th 
Century Color Engravings; Engrav- 
ings by Anders Zorn and J. F 
Millet. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts Aug.: 
Prints from Permanent Collection. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Aug.: What 
Teen Agers Are Painting; Modern 
Dutch Architecture; Modern Art 
in Advertising. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum 7o Aug. 30: 
5ist Annual Exhibition. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum Aug.: Paint- 
ings by Emma Fordyce Mac Rae. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts Aug. 1-31: Selections 
from Permanent Collection. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Aug. 12: 
Oil and Watercolor. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Aug. 15- 
Sept. 15: Wings Over the Pacific. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Little Gallery, University of Kansas 
City To Aug. 23: Silk Screen 
Prints by Carlos Merida. 
KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum Aug. 2-31: 
Domestic Devices and Costumes of 
By-gone Days. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 
Aug. 12: Otis Art Institute, Stu- 
dent Work; To Aug. 26: Contem- 
porary French Paintings; Aug.: 
Portrait of America; Drawings by 
Etienne Ret. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Aug. 10: Print Exhibition; Aug.: 
Prints by Sir Frank Short; Chinese 
Court Costumes. 


Aug.: 


Ceramic Artists Elect 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Society of Ceramic Arts the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: honorary 
president, 
Harold Tischler; 1st vice president, Wil- 
2nd vice president, 
Schmitz; recording secretary, Rita Sar- 
gent; corresponding secretary, Eleanor 
Dubinbaum; treasurer, Helen Goldberg; 
Frances Serber; 
membership chairman, Linton; exhibi- 
tion chairman, Rolf Key-Oberg. 


president, Leon Volkmar; 


liam Soini; 


publicity chairman, 


Walker Art Center To Aug. 15: 
Annual Regional Sculpture Exhibi- 
tion; Aug.: Advertising Art; Aug. 
19-Sept. 16: Paintings by Eleanor 
Harris. 

MYSTIC, CONN. 

Mystic Art Association, Inc. To 
Aug. 26: Annual Exhibition, 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Aug.: United Na- 
tions; Art of the Potter; Ameri- 
can Folk Art; Elements of Design. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Art Gallery Aug.: 
Italian Paintings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Aug.: Selections from Permanent 
Collection. 

Art Alliance To Aug. 17: Annual 
Exhibition of Philadelphia Water- 
color Club. To Sept. 15: Industrial 
Design by General Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art Aug.: 
American Paintings; Architectural 
Prints. 


PITTSFIELD. MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Aug.: Works of 
Six Berkshire County Artists; Old 
Masters. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum Jo Aug. 15: 
Cuban Paintings. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Provincetown Art Association Aug.: 
3ist Annual Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Aug. 19: 
Watercolors and Drawings; Line 
Engraved Portraits. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery To Aug. 30: 
Photographs of North American 
Salon. , 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Aug.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings from 
Eastern States; San Diego Art 
Guild Art Mart. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of Legion of Honor 
To Aug. 12: Roumanian Textiles; 
Aug.: George Blanding Collection; 
Watercolors by George Post; Mod- 
ern Advertising Art; Aug. 6-Sept. 
9: Watercolors by Halley Cox; 
Aug. 14-Sept. 16: Ceramics by 
Claude Horan. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
To Aug. 19: American Watercolor 
and Winslow Homer; Paintings by 
Stephen Etnier; Drawings by Fe- 
liks Topolski; To Aug. 29: Are 
Clothes Modern?; From Aug. 10: 
Paintings by Flavio Cabral; From 
Aug. 21: Watercolors by Dong 
Kingman. 

Pent House Gallery Aug.: Contem- 
porary California Artists. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
Aug.: “Months of Lucas’’ Tap- 
estry; Woodcut Illustrations in 
Old Herbals. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Auwg.: 10th An- 
nual Exhibition of Scranton Art- 
ists; Art of Tomorrow. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


Art Museum 7o Aug. 26: Paint- 


ings by Kao Weng and Chang 
K’un-i; Aug.: Art of the Far East. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
Aug.: The Layman Learns 
Paint. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. ‘ 
Springfield Art Museum Ang; 
Paintings by Midwest Association, 

SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

The Warren Aug.: 9th Annual Ez. 
hibition of New Jersey Chapter 
of American Artists Professional 
League. 1 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams-Proctor Institute 
Aug. 5-26: Watercolors by Walter 
Buckinham Swan. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Aug.: Paintings by Mem- 
bers. 

Corcoran Gallery Aug.: Contempo." 
rary American Sculptors; Con 
temporary American Printmakers; 
From Aug. 12: Paintings by Sam. 
uel Pratt. 

National Gallery, Smithsonian In- 
stitution Aug.: Soldier Art. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Aug: 
Picasso; Bonnard; Aug. 5-Sept. 30: 
Lithographs by Daumier; Litho 
graphs by Rouault. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries Aug. 1-30: Group 
Exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. 

Woodstock Art Association Aug: 
Annual Exhibition. 

WORCESTER, MASS. i 
Worcester Art Museum Aug.: Early 
American Scenes. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Aug. 5- 
31: National Maritime Union Ezx- 
hibition. 


N. M. Acquavella (38E57) 
Old Masters. 


H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Aug.: 
Graphic Arts. 

America House (52nd at Madison) 
Aug.: The Future of American 
Craftsmanship. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Central Pk. W. and 79) 
Animal Paintings by Charles 
Liedl. 

Associated. American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) Aug.: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Aug.-: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Aug.: Group Exhibition. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Aug.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) Aug.: Contemporary Prints. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Aug.: 
Old Masters. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Aug.: 
The Sponsored Group. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Aug.: 19th 
Century French and 20th Century 
American Paintings. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Aug.: Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Aug. 
18; Summer Group Exhibition of 
Small Paintings. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) 
31 Years of American Art. 


Aug.: 


Aug.: 


active schedule for the new season. 
First in the 1945-46 series will be an 
exhibition of Cranbrook’s new acquisi- 
tions of contemporary American paint- 
ings (Sept. and Oct.). 


Past and Present 
Carl 


The Society is planning to hold its 


annual exhibition at the Argent Gal- 


lery in November. 


Cranbrook Plans 


The Museum of the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy, Bloomfield Hills, is arranging an 
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The Silvermine Guild of Artists in 
Norwalk, Conn., has opened its fourth 
exhibition of the season, an unusual 
show called “Past and Present.” It is 
composed of recent canvases hung side 
by side to paintings done approximately 
ten years ago by Guild members. 


Reminder to Texans 


A reminder has been sent out that 
artists of the Lone Star State have 
just six weeks left in which to com- 
plete their entries for the 7th Texas 
General Exhibition, and get them to 


Frick Collection (1E70) Aug.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) Aug.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) Aug.: 
Group Evwhibition. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Aug.: 
Group Exhibition. 


Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Aug.: 
19th Century French Paintings. 
Samuel M. Kootz Gallery (15E57) 
Aug.: Group Exhibition. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Aug.: 
Group Exhibition, 
John Levy Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Aug.: The War Against 
Japan; Greek Art; Prints by Goya. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
57) Aug.: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) Aug.-: 
Summer Selected American Paint- 
ing Exhibition. 
Morton Galleries (222W59) 
Group Exhibition. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Aug.: The Museum's Collection of 
Painting and Sculpture; Tomor- 
row’s Small House; Young Peo- 
ple’s Art. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) <Aug.: New Loan Ex- 
hibition. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Aug.: 
European and American Masters. 


(1157) <Aug.: 


Aug.: 


the Witte Memorial Museum 
Antonio. For detailed information se 
Where to Show. 


Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (0M 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Aug.: The American Navy, 
776-1815. 

Niveau Gallery 
French Masters. 

Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth Ave.) 
Aug.: Old Master and Modern 
Color Prints. 

The O'Connor Gallery (640 Madi- 
son) Aug.: Old Masters. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Aug. 
Group Exhibition. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Aug.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Portraits, Ine. (460 Park at 57) 
Aug.: Contemporary American 
Portraits. 

Rockefeller Center (Mezzanine Gal- 
leries, International Bldg.) To Aug, 
12: Abbott Collection of Arm 
Medical Paintings. 

Paul Rosenberg and Co. (16E57) 
Aug.: 19th and 20th Century 
French Paintings. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Augl 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Aug.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Aug.; Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E57) 
Aug.: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Auge 
Old Masters. 4 
Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) Auge 
Four Centuries of Portraits. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Aug.: Old Masters. 


(63E57) Aug. 


in San 


Bobby-Sox Art 


Now that teen-agers have officially 


come of age and new sociological signi- 
ficance (see recent issue of March of 
Time film), it is fitting that the cur 
rent exhibition at the Dayton Art It 
stitute should be devoted to 
Teen Agers Are Painting,” a “show of 
great strength and merit,” we are if 


“What 


formed, Collected by Mrs, Otto Spaetly 
the youthful works were assembled 


from public, private and pa 

schools throughout the country a 
from the exhibition sponsored by Sch¢ 
astic Magazine as well as a forme 
showing, “Oklahoma Child Art.” / 
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For Everyone Fe The Outstanding 


GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS 


USES 


Ce 


SOFT PASTELS 


“Working as | do in many mediums | have always 
found Grumbacher Pastels to be brilliant and perma- 
nent. | find their colors fascinating and result in a 


vibrant luminosity." 


GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS was honored 
by the Metropolitan Museum in its acqui- 
sition of her “August Afternoon" for its 
permanent Collection. The Swope Art Gal- 
lery purchased two of her oils. Among 
other awards, medals and purchases are 
the Toledo Museum, Butler Art Institute, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection, the 
Corcoran Gallery 1939; Virginia Biennial 
Exh. recommendation for Purchase 1938; 
Pennsylvania Acad. 1938; Wm. R. French 
Medal, Art Institute of Chicago 1937, etc. 
She recently executed a series of ‘'Paint- 
ings of Paris" as a Life Magazine war art 
correspondent. These are now on view at 
the Time and Life Building, 9 West 48th 
Street, New York City. Her recent book, 
"Pastel Painting," is in answer to the great 
demand for a technical work on this sub- 
ject. It is a "Studio" publication. $2.25. 


Ansys RockwRe Davis - 


YOUR 
AT 
FAVORITE 
DEALER 


We are constantly making 
Grumbacher Pastels, so go to 
your dealer from time to 
time, and ask for them. Write 
for complete price list of 
pastel colors, mentioning the 
name of your favorite local 
artists’ material dealer in your 
city. We will mail you gratis 
a copy of the |2-page mono- 
graph, "Robert Philipp," 
N.A., with 2 full page plates 
in color. 


HIGH SCHOOL ART TEACHERS 


Are you making plans to have your talented 
art students participate in the National 
Scholastic Oil Exhibition for the 1946 
Grumbacher Memorial Prizes?—Write for 


leaflet. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY ° 
ARTISTS‘ 


BRUSHES 


179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
MATERIAL 


COLORS 





CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ‘ADAMS 
CHARLES BASKERVILLE » 
BEN BAZ Nee 
LOUIS BETTS is 
HELEN BLAIR a 
ROBERT BRACKMAN ~ 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 
PAUL CLEMENS 
BARBARA COMFORT ~” 
WILFORD CONROW = 
GARDNER COX Zz 
SIDNEY DICKINSON 
LILY CUSHING EMMET' 
FURMAN FINCK a 
KENNETH . FORBES 3 
GEORGE W, 

G> H. IVES ¢ 

DOUGLAS GORSLINE 

BEN AL! HAGGIN 
CHANNING HARE 


ERIK HAUPT —® 
IRWIN HOFFMAN 


_ CHARLES HOPKINSON 


JONES 

j KOCH 

BARNARD LINTOTT 
LUIGI LUCIONI 

GRETA MATSON 

JAMES McBEY 
RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON 
IVAN OLINSKY. 

ROBERT PHILIPP 
LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 
JEAN SPENCER , 
GORDON STEVENSON 
BYRON THOMAS ~ 
PAUL TREBILCOCK 
FREDERICK E, WALLACE 
JERE WICKWIRE 
FREDERICK W. WRIGHT 
HENRIETTE WYETH 


JOHN YOUNG-HUNTER 


—+— 


ee PAINTERS 


Inquiries invited Official 
Full information on’ Portraits from 
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